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ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Farr is the earth when vernal skies 

Spread over her their sweet surprise, 

And budding woods are all astir, 

Thrilled with the joy that thrills through her. 


And fair is she when far and wide 
Wild roses line the country side, 
And all the air is one perfume 

Of spicy leaf and bursting bioom. 


But fairer when, harvest done, 
She turns brown cheek to the sun, 
And reddens underneath his gaze, 
And her bare beauty hides in haze, 
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we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns and de- 
scriptions of the Newest Styles of Winter Wrap- 
pings for Ladies and Children; together with 
numerous useful and ornamental articles. 

%@™ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 686 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Grist and Stones. 
N Y DEAR JOEL,—If you have ever been 
in the pretty little village of Mapleton 
you will remember the mill at the foot of the, 
hill, s6 sheltered and romantic that it suggests 
all the German mill-songs that you ever read, 
besides those of your own which the Germans 
have never read. ‘The miller is not exactly 
‘Tennyson's, but he is one of the simplest and 
most honest of men; and when I go to Maple- 
ton I am never tired of strolling to the mill 
and sitting on a meal-bag talking to Mr. Mill- 
er, while the monotonous rumble of the great 
stones jars the building, and gives us such a 
sense of hard work going on that our own la- 
bor seems altogether superfluous, and we feel 
justified in our idleness. At least I do; but 
I observe that a man who lives always in the 
country never has the air of entire release from 
work which the citizen has after business hours. 
On the other hand, he never seems to be so 
busy, either, except when a thunder-shower is 
coming up over “the mowing,” with the grass 
all down, 

The countryman never seems to be hurried, 
as we citizens always seem to be. He has al- 
ways time to lean over the fence, or to stop his 
wagon when he meets a neighbor, or to leave 
his team and talk or “jaw” about nothing in 
particular, but merely to carry on human so- 
ciety. The countryman always moves leisure- 
ly also. That quick, pervous, electrical walk 
of the city I do not observe in Mapleton, La- 
bor being spread over the whole life, and never 
ending, the country people do not act as if they 
were going to get through with it, They are 
stout draft-horses, always upon the road; al- 
ways steadily pulling, and therefore indulging 
in no ‘*spurts.” So Mr. Miller never quite re- 
laxes his hold of his mill, even when he seems 
to be most careless and indolent. His eyes 
and mind are still supervising and he is work- 
ing, although he seems to be as idly intent upon 
our conversation as I am. 

Sitting in that old mill I have heard a great 
deal of the village history and gossip, and many 
a queer anecdote of the neighbors who bring 
their grist. I often think of the wise aphorism 
of Emerson’s, that if you plant yourself upon 
your instincts the whole world will come round 
to you. I plant myself upon my meal-bags, 
and the whole village passes before me. For 
every body must go to the mill. Mr. Miller 
stands in the misty, humming doorway and 
waves his hand slowly about, as if to include 
the whole landscape from his own potato-patch 
to the utmost hill-top, and says, with a twink- 
ling eye—‘‘ the slow, wise smile” of the poet’s 
miller—* Every field pays tribute to me.” He 
is a kind of king.- Every body knows him and 
pays toll to him, He looks around his mill at 
the bags piled upon bags and says, pleasantly, 
‘* Here are specimens of every acre in the coun- 
ty;” and if you are thinking of buying a farm, 
he will tell you the best land for growing corn 
in a cireuit of many miles. 

One morning this summer, when I was in 
Mapleton, I was sitting with Mr. Miller in the 
mill, when a man came slowly riding up, with 
his bag of corn balanced across his horse’s back. 
Mr. Miller smiled, and when I asked who it was, 
he answered : 

‘«That’s old Father Rutt, and I'll be bound 
he has that great stone in his bag.” 

** Wa’al,” said the old farmer on horseback, 
* how's the folks ?” 

There was the usual preliminary skirmishing 
of this kind, for your citizen of the hills and 
pastures comes to his subject by easy approaches, 
not by a flying: charge, as we citizens of city 
streets do; aiid when at was gil over, and he had 
alighted and brought in His bag of corn, Mr. 
Miller said: 

‘Now, Father Rutt, I’m sure as any thing 
that you've brought tha old stone.” 





‘¢Sartain, Bijah. Allers bring the old stone.” 

He stood for a little while talking slowly 
about some rather unimportant matter, then 
said that he must. go up to the village to the 
store, and would be back. again before long; 
and, mounting again, trotted away. 

‘When I first took the mill,” said Mr. Mill- 
er, rightly interpreting my look of curiosity, 
“Father Rutt used to bring his corn.as he has 
to-day. ~He livesa long way off, and his horse 
was an old horse like this one, and his bag” 
seemed to me remarkably heavy, When I 
opened it I always found a huge,stone in it— 
what the boys in the yillage would call a rock— 
and it was smoothed and. polished by the con- 
stant rubbing of the bag. I, said. nothing for 
some time, because men have their ways, and 
my customers’ ways are none of my business. 
But at last the stone did seem such an imposi- 
tion on the poor old skeleton of a horse that 
brought it that I said, one day: ‘Father Rutt, 
what in the name of conscience do you always 
put that big stone in your corn-bag for? Do 
you want to break your horse’s back ?” 

“ «Why, lor!’ said he, ‘ye’re not very smart 
for a miller, air ye? That air stone is to bal- 
ance the grist.’ 

***T suppose it is,’ said I; ‘but if you were 
a little smarter for a farmer I guess you’d put 
half of your grist in one end of your bag and 
t’other half in t’other, and so balance it with 
just half the weight.’ 

“Father Rutt looked confounded. It was 
plain that for the first time he suddenly saw 
that nothing was more absurd than his loading 
his horse with that old stone, doubling the 
weight for nothing. He looked at me, and 
rubbed his chin, and smiled in perplexity, but 
evidently entirely unconvinced. ‘ Wa’al,’ said 
he at last, slowly and reflectively, ‘my father 
brought that stone in his grist to mill, and my 
gran’ther before him, and I guess what was 
good enough for them is about good enough for 
me.’ Then his face cleared up, and he was 
evidently satisfied ; and to this day, as you see, 
the old stone comes in the grist to the mill.” 

Mr. Miller went on with his work, chuckling 
and smiling to himself, while I lay upon the 
bags, gravely contemplating the big smooth 
stone which was a constant passenger upon so 
ludicrously needless a journey. But, my dear 
Joel, if you are disposed to laugh at Father 
Rutt for his conservative adherence to his 
family traditions, perhaps you Had better wait 
and laugh at all the rest of us who balance our 
grist with a stone. I do not remember that 
Father Rutt has ever been elected to Congtess ; 
but there are a great many honorable gentle- 
men in that august assembly who constantly 
quote his argument, lf there is some abom- 
inable abuse to be reformed, and humanity and 
civilization to be allowed to have their way a 
little, there is always some honorable gentle- 
man whe iises solemnly, impressed with the 
exceeding gravity of the occasion, to warn in- 
fatuated gentlemen not to remove the keystone 
of the arch, nor to sap the very foundations of 
social order. He already sees the temple of 
our liberties tottering if sacrilegious hands shall 
disturb the very corner-stone. 

And as I listen to the gush of fine language 
I suddenly discover that I am hearing Father 
Rutt at the mill, and that the corner-stone of 
our liberties is some foolish or wicked old abuse 
which he insists must be preserved like that big 
stone to balance the grist. And when the hon- 
orable member exclaims, ‘*‘ Mr. Speaker, I in- 
voke the sacred memories of our fathers,” I am 
on the point of crying out, ‘‘ My father brought 
that stone in his grist to the mill, and my gran’- 
ther before him, and I guess what was good 
enough for them is about good enough for me!” 
Good gracious! Joel, haven't we enough follies 
of our own that we must reverently add those 
of our ancestors to them? Here’s a fellow with 
the asthma, and when the doctor says that he 
perceives symptoms of a disordered liver, which 
he will briskly attack, the patient exclaims, 
‘* My dear doctor, thank you; but you needn’t 
try to cure me; my father and grandfather also 
had a pronounced liver complaint; and what 
was good enough for them I guess is good 
enough for me!” 

My friend Paul Read met me the other morn- 
ing and asked me, if I had nothing better to do, 
to go with him to the Academy of St. Mentor, 
where his sons were at school. He said that 
he thought it a good school, but added that he 
was not sure that the teachers kept up with the 

times and their own profession. Read is too 
intelligent a companion to lose, and as I had 
nothing but my usual business to attend to—a 
business with which I think you are acquainted 
—I gladly accompanied him to St. Mentor’s. 
Nothing could surpass the urbanity of the 
principal, who led the way with dignity into 
his study. My friend Paul, after a few pleas- 
ant observations upon the prosperity of the 
school, remarked that he believed Latin and 
Greek were studied. The urbane principal 
assented, with a polite air of sincere pity for a 
parent who supposed it necessary to ask such 
a question at St. Mentor’s. ‘And of course 
mythology is treated in the classes ?” 

‘* Of course,” politely beamed the principal. 

**It is a study which has recently received 
a new impulse, and been placed upon a new 
ground altogether,” continued Read. 


The urbane principal bowed, with a percep- 
tible decrease of the pitying aspect. My friend 
Paul went on to show that he knew what he 
was talking about, as the phrase is, and then 
delicately inquired what text-books were used 
in the school, and proceeded to sound the depth 
of the principal’s familiarity with the present 
condition of mythological science. When the 
| names of the books were.mentioned,.and a few 
‘remarks upon the general subject had been sub- 
mitted by the urbane principal, showing that 
the school was sedately pursuing the wrong 
path, and carefully inculeating errors which a 


| more excellent scholarship had exposed, Paul 


' Read earnestly suggested that newer lights had 
risen, and that the scholars would have to un- 
learn What they were now so sedulously taught. 
‘*It is a great pity,” he said, ‘‘ that they should 
not be informed of the results of the most mod- 
ern investigation and research.” The urbane 
smile of superiority returned upon the coun- 
tenance of the principal, and he said, blandly, 
that there were a great many curious and in- 
genious fancies in modern scholarship; ‘ but,” 
he added, arranging his cravat with an air of 
finality, ‘‘ the received conclusions of older and 
celebrated scholars may be safely adopted by 
us, I think; and what satisfied Bentley and 
Porson ought surely to satisfy our modest as- 
pirations.” And modesty was never so bellig- 
erently haughty and complaccnt as in the -un- 
conscious tone of his remark. ‘Oh, thun- 
der!” exclaimed I, wholly forgetting where I 
was, and annihilating all the proprieties of the 
occasion ; “*my father brought that stone in 
his grist to mill, and my gran’ther before him, 
and I guess what was good enough for them 
is about good enough for me.” 

I have never daréd to show myself near St. 
Mentor’s since; for I understand that I was 
made the subject of a very impressive lecture 
to the young gentlemen, under two heads: 
first, the melancholy consequences of an ina- 
bility to restrain one’s parts of speech; and 
second, the peril to polite society of suffering 
the demented to go at large in select classical 
academies, And, dear Joel, there is no doubt 
that I am demented, if constantly to see peo- 
ple carrying huge stones to balance their grist 
proves it. From the poor woman in the coun- 
try who drinks gallons of chamomile-tea to 
cure the consumption, because her great-grand- 
mother’s recipe for that remedy has come down 
in the family, to the divine who balances the 
sweetest truths of religion with enormous and 
flinty sectarian dogmas, there is an endless 
procession of Father Rutts, who ride forever to 
the mill balancing their grist with a stone, be- 
cause what was good enough for gran’ther is 
good enough for them. 

Ah! my dear Joel, if our grandfathers could 
have had our chances, what men they would 
have been! If our grandfathers had been their 
own grandchildren, the last reason that they 
would ever have given for keeping their eyes 
shut would be that their gran’thers never 
opened theirs, Think of it, Joel, and of your 
friend, An Otp BacHetor. 





THE WAY OF THIS WORLD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is no freedom in our social life. 
And there never will be any. And there 
never can be any. And we get on very comfort- 
ably without it. “Only it is pleasant to rattle our 
chains once in a while, and hold up the links to 
look through them, and let it be understood that 
we know we wear them, and are not living in a 
mistaken belief that we are free. Mr. Henry 
Roeers, in his charming Greyson Letters, shows 
a very lively sense of the existing state of things. 
He sees there is no possibility of any different 
social status in this world, and is very careful to 
locate his reform in the next. Even in heaven 
he considers that the angels will sometimes bore 
each other; but it is only in heaven that the 
angel who sings you the 119th Psalm without 
stopping, and then begins again, may be act- 
ually hushed up at the hundreth stanza with- 
out his taking offense at it! In anotherand a 
better world, but never in this, may we accom- 
plish such a feat. 

This is the way we do it here below. 

I am stricken and smitten with a desire to 
see you, my intimate friend—a desire so irre- 
sistible that I take the train and an hour’s 
journey for the purpose, and must take the re- 
turn train home in another hour. You are 
equally desirous to see me, and for fifteen min- 
utes we unfold our budget unmolested, but by 
the time our intellectual.wares are all unpack- 
ed and well scattered, the door-bell rings, and 
up come the cards of Mrs, A and Miss B. 

“Qh!” says you, trying to smother an inhos- 
pitable exclamation of disappointment into an 
innocent exclamation of surprise. 

“Oh!” say I, in outspoken disappointment, 
for it is no house of mine, and I am not under 
bonds to be hospitable. ‘‘Can’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

A sensible and practical suggestion; but 
what you do is to go down and see the excel- 
lent Mrs. A and Miss B, and I sit alone and 
reflect that there is no freedom in our social 
life. 





For, look you, Mrs, A and Miss B are your 





town-folk, who can visit you at any time on the 
supposition that they really want to see vou. 
But they don’t want to see you. If they had 
come to the door and been told that you were 
out, not a pang would have rent their hearts. 
Not a shade of sorrow would have saddened 
their faces, ‘They would have communed with 
each other on departing, “‘ Well, we haye made 
our call, and have gained time enough to call 


on Mrs. C, Really, we are in luck to-day.” 


‘Does this argue false friendship on the part 


of those estimable women? Not the least in 
the world. Undoubtedly they esteem you very 
highly in love for your work’s sake. 


They are 
quite deyoid of any hostility toward you, or 
any want of faith in your integrity. If you are 
sick, they will inquire for you with real and 
warm interest, will send you flowers and 
oranges and exquisite tid-bits, which your soul 
loathes and your children devour; but as for 
seeing you at any special time or at any special 
interval, their hearts are in no wise bent on it. 
And you equally were not particularly desirous 
of seeing them, and you were desirous of see- 
ing me. If, now, you were in another and a 
better world, you would say to them: 

“My friend is here for a short time, and we 
wish much to have a little talk together. You 
can come any time; so just you go away now.” 
‘And the lovely ladies being, under the circum- 
stances, all sorts of angels, would stretch their 
white wings and soar away to some other of 
the many mansions as sweetly as if they had 
been let in to yours, 

But try that heavenly etiquette in this world, 
and you would soon have very few callers to 
try it on. Your friends would smile suavely, 
and say, ‘‘Oh, certainly; I would not inter- 
rupt you on any account.” 

And as soon as the front gate clicked behind 
them, one would say to the other, 

‘¢ Wasn't that cool?” 

And the other would reply, 

‘*T should rather think so.” 

And, without entering into any formal pact, 
they would mutually agree that you would not 
have the opportunity to refuse them again for 
one while! 

And the fun of it is, that you would feel and 
do precisely the same were you in their place, 
and so would I. Nobody will often visit at 
houses where they tell him, in so many words, 
that they would rather see some one else. 
That is what it amounts to. No matter how 
delicately the preference may be decorated, it 
is still a preference, and we don’t wish to go 
where we are not wanted, not we! 

It is because you well know this that you 
leave me, and descend into the parlor to your 
neighbors, and between you you dig out a half 
of the hour that in the nature of things belongs 
to me, and fill up the whole with unnecessary 
chat about the society, and the picnic, and the 
sick people, and the Prussian war ; all of which 
means only that you still continue to be friend- 
ly, and not hostile, which is. much, I grant. 
But the ladies are no more assured of it, and 
no more satisfied in the consciousness of dimin- 
ishing their list of calls by one, than they would 
be if you had been absent, You are inwardly 
impatient to see me, whose time is short, and 
you fret a double quantity because you know I 
am impatient. As for me, I walk up and down 
the room, and look at the clock, and grow wroth 
without reason, for nobody is to blame. We 
are all good citizens, doing our social duty, and 
doing it in the only way it can be done, or will 
be done until our wings are grown. 

In communities where these things are re- 
duced to a system, ‘‘ not at home” comes into 
play to great advantage. Some persons have 
constitutional objections to this formula when 
it is used to express what the words by them- 
selves do not imply. But that view is merely 
superficial. Youare not telling the truth, they 
say. Well, you don’t want totell it. But you 
are telling afalsehood. Notatall. The phrase 

has a technical and perfectly understood sense. 
You send out cards, saying that you will be ‘‘ at 
home” on such a day. According to this theory, 
the cards are am impertinence. What do the 
card-receivers care whether you are at home or 
not? The significance of the announcement is 
that yon wish them to be at your home with you. 
And the significance of the other statement is 
that you do not wish them to be at home with 
you. Why not sayso,then? Because human 
nature is so sensitive a thing that it can not bear 

much, and we have to guard it at all points. 
The “not at home” leaves every thing in a de- 
lightful dubiety. You may be actually away ; 
we can, at least, always flatter our self-love 
that you are away, and we feel better in conse- 
quence. : 

And you, my friend, who are such a stickler 
for the truth, would be the first to take offense 
if we told you the truth. Blessings on the man 
or woman who invented this nice little short-cut 
to our convenience without crossing our self- 
love! 

But in communities where this formula is 
not adopted, and where the words, therefore, 
would be false, there is nothing for it but to 
‘face the music” at any inconvenience, or 

“ 
Fount Eta 
and listen to Ellen slamming and calling through 





the house in a vain show, and enact the follow- 
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ing dialogue when you present yourself at din- 
ner: 

Eien. ‘An’ indade, mum, I did not know 
you was out.” 

YoursetF (I adopt the method of the old 
tract dialogues between “Yourself” and ‘‘A 
Sinner’). ‘*I have not been out, Ellen.” 

Eten. ‘‘ Why, sure, mum, Mrs. A and Miss 
B was here, an’ I tould them you was in, an’ 
fetclféd ’em in, and couldn’t find you at all.” 

YoursEtF (benignly). ‘‘ Never mind, Ellen, I 
shall have opportunity to see them again soon.” 

Either mode, as Macavtay said of torture, 
has its advantages. But perhaps neither is 
wholly free from disadvantages. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COSTUMES. 


HE modistes’ importations display the latest 
novelties in dresses. ‘The principal part of 
these importations consists of costumes or suits 
destined especially for the street, but arranged to 
be worn also in the house. Suits of black gros 
grain thickly repped, demi-lustrous, and of blue 
or purple tinge, trimmed with velvet, flounces, 
and fringe, remain the standard costume for la- 
dies of any age. Costumes of the dark, invisible 
tints— green, blue, brown, and plum-color—are 
seen in profusion; sailor blue and garnet suits, 
part silk, part velvet, are shown for young ladies. 
‘The cashmere suits rival the silk in beauty, and 
in expense. Indeed, many are partly composed 
of silk, the under-skirt being richest gros grain, 
and the over digss fine cashmere. 


THE ROUND SKIRT. 


To give details. Most costumes consist of 
four pieces, viz., the skirt, upper skirt, basque, 
and paletot. The round or lower skirt measures 
from three yards and a half to three and three- 
fourths in width. It contains a very broad gored 
front breadth, a broad side gore, and two straight 
back breadths each three-quarters of a yard wide. 
The same round effect may be given to skirts 
with two side gores and a single straight breadth 
behind. To be considered stylish the skirt must 
touch the floor all around, except just in front, 
though comfort and cleanliness dictate that it 
should escape the ground. ‘The front breadth 
and side gores are sewed plainly to the belt, with- 
out their usual slight gathers or the pleat on 
each seam, the entire fullness being massed be- 
hind ‘in French gathers, and, so important is it 
to have the front of the dress flat, that strings to 
tie the skirt back are placed in the side seams of 
both upper and lower skirts. Few skirts are 
lined, as heavy materials are now most used. 
The facing is of a stiff cloth, more pliable than 
wigging. Skirt braid is sewed between the fa- 
cing and the skirt material,or else the material is 
turned up on the facing in the old-fashioned way. 

OVER-SKIRTS. 

Over-skirts are elaborate, and show great va- 
riety in design, scarcely any two being exactly 
alike. They are generally long, however, and 
with apron fronts. A most graceful model has a 
short and broad apron front, a longer side gore, 
and two long full back widths cut off to give a 
square effect. It is caught up to the belt on 
each side in a great cluster of folds, and is held 
back by tapes in a way that produces a bouffant 
appearance. (thers have the back widths elab- 
orately draped, each side different, and a scarf 
and pendant in the centre, or else the back 
widths are folded lengthwise, part of the upper 
edge is detached from the belt, trimmed hand- 
somely, and left standing out to give increased 
size. All silk skirts retain the full bouffant back ; 
but cashmeres, on the contrary, cling to the fig- 
ure, are very simply draped, and some of the 
prettiest are buttoned-down the front width. It 
is best for ladies who make their own dresses to 
attempt only the simplest over-skirts, as those 
intricately draped require the skill of an expe- 
rienced modiste to give them that chic and grace 
without which they are positively clumsy and 
dowdy. 

BASQUES. 


An over-skirt has come to be considered es- 
sential to a stylish costume, and a basque is hard- 
ly less so. Scarcely a plain round waist is to be 
found among the importations. Every corsage 
has a basque of some sort attached, and this 
basque completes the costume for the house. 
The vest front and the postillion back are im- 

‘portant features of the basque. ‘The narrow 
vest, pointed below the waist, and extending up 
the front, is of the material of the trimming, 
whether silk or velvet. It may be made sepa- 
rately, like a waistcoat, or sewed to the corsage ; 
or it may be simulated on the corsage. The 
vest buttons up closely to the throat, and a row 
of raised trimming outlines it on the corsage. 
Many dresses have merely a row of raised trim- 
ming placed in vest shape, and a row of Valen- 
ciennes standing inside. The dress can then be 
worn buttoned up high about the throat, or turn- 
ed down as low as the lace and trimming. The 
front of postillion basques is usually pointed ; 
sometimes it is in two soft points (without whale- 
bones, and finished by trimming), or else with a 
stiff point four inches long, with whalebones in 
each dart, and finished at the edge with cord 
like a regular dress front. The first is becoming 
to slender figures, the latter to those more fleshy. 
A double piping cord of silk extends around the 
front of the dress to the side seams. _Worth’s 
newest basques have two darts and a side form 
in the fronts, and double side-bodies behind—a 
fashion especially becoming to stout figures. The 
double side-bodies are designed to give the full- 
hess necessary for the very bouffant postillion, a 
pleat being allowed below the waist in each stack: 
‘The postillion, when pleated into shape, is mere- 








ly a square formed of a broad treble or quadru- 
ple box-pleat. It is lined with silk, or with vel- 
vet, like the trimming, and interlined with stiff 
crinoline. When finished, it stands out almost 
straight behind, resting on the full over-skirt, 
and supplying the place of a sash. The lining 
comes down below the edge of the upper ma- 
terial, like a piping fold, and is the only trim- 
ming considered necessary. Altogether, the vest 
and postillion make a jaunty and stylish basque, 
much handsomer than the flat postillions worn 
last season. ‘The basque, with double side-bodies 
_and a front form, is especially becoming to stout 
figures, as its many seams break the large round- 
ness. For slender figures a very different basque 
is advised. It may have the vest front, but there 
is no postillion, and the back has merely a seam 
down the centre, without side-bodies. ‘The basque 
is square, not sloping shorter on the hips, and 
each seam is left open below the waist. The 
handsome facing of the basque appears at the 
edges as a piping, and there is no other trimming 
used. A small sash bow and ends of the mate- 
rial of the trimming are sewed on the back, but 
there is no belt. 

Corsages are worn higher about the throat 
than during the summer, and finished with a 
narrow bias band, scarcely more than a binding. 
Shoulder seams remain short and high. ‘The 
sleeves of many handsome dresses are sewed in 
without cord. Vests and plain fronts are but- 
toned the entire length, with buttons the size of 
a silver dime made of nearly flat moulds, covered 
with the material of the trimming. Two bows, 
also of the trimming material, doubled straight, 
and with fringed ends, are placed in front, one 
on the chest, the other where the belt would be. 
Belts and sashes, though not entirely dispensed 
with, are no longer important. A larger bow 
than those described for the front of the dress, 
and made in the same way, is sometimes attach- 
ed to the back, as a sort of sash. Waists are 
neither long nor short, but are fitted to the natu- 
ral figure, ar absolute necessity in basques, where 
much of the beauty of the fit depends on follow- 
ing the taper of the waist, and giving the proper 
spring over the hips. The secret of the perfect 
fit of a French dress is in its ease. The waist 
is made loose enough for the wearer to move 
about in, to pinch up an inch or two at its snug- 
gest part, and to lift her arms as high as she 
chooses; yet not a wrinkle is to be seen in the 
corsage. Healthy embonpoint is mcre admired 
now than fragility, but if any compression of the 
figure is thought necessary, it must be done by 
the corsets, and not with the dress corsage, where 
the seams show every strain, 


a SLEEVES. 


The sleeve most used for the imported basques 
we have just described is the duchesse—a close- 
fitting coat-sleeve, open in the outer seam from 
the wrist half-way to the elbow, filled in with 
lace or fringe, and fastened together by two small 
bows of ribbon. This is dressy and stylish, and 
is seen on most silk basques. For cashmere and 
wool garments is a coat-sleeve wide at the wrist, 
and finished with a broad square mousquetaire 
cuff of velvet or silk, with stiff lining to keep it 
in shape around the arm. A piping corde, or 
short, thick, bullion fringe, surrounds the cuff. 
The sabot sleeve remains in favor, and is im- 
proved by being trimmed from the arm-hole down 
the entire length of the sleeve. Flowing sleeves 
are narrower than those lately worn, and arécon- 
fined to outer garments for street wear. 


PALETOTS. 


Wadded and flannel lined paletots complete 
the costume for the street. ‘These are longer 
than those worn in the summer, fit the figure 
more nearly, but are slashed in the same way, 
and are otherwise unchanged in sha The 
sleeves are widely flowing and pointed, or else 
they are but half open and trimmed outside in 
the duchesse fashion. 


CASAQUES. 


Simpler suits than those just mentioned have 
merely a long casaque and single skirt. The 
novelty that distinguishes the winter casaques is 
the trimming put on to outline a basque and 
vest, in order to make the garment give the 
effect of an upper skirt and basque. The front 
has buttons and button-holes the entire length, 
but is only fastened as low as the waist. ‘The 
belt is four folds of silk or velvet, with a small 
sash bow and short, narrow, fringed ends. Coat- 
sleeves beneath flowing sleeves are used. A 
Watteau fall is seen on the back of cashmere 
casaques. A long black cashmere casaque, 
thickly wadded or lined with flannel, is pur- 
chased to be worn with a black silk or colored 
skirt. The trimmings are thick cord passe- 
menteries, and fringe with deeply netted head- 
ing, or else folds of gros grain with bullion 
fringe, or the soft, flossy, crimped fringe. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Flounces are arranged in new ways that make 
them still the most stylish trimmings. Two or 
three ruffles are preferred to one wide flounce. 
Side pleatings are losing favor. One of the 
prettiest fashions introduced by Pingot is easily 
copied. Three bias silk flounces, each an eighth 
of a yard wide, are faced top and bottom, or else 
lined « throughout, with velvet that peers over 
each edge. ‘They are then formed in broad box- 
pleats, and each pleat is gathered an inch from 
the top, thus producing a fluted, tassel-like orna- 
ment, very simple bnt effective. These three 
ruffles, separated by their own width, and the 
lowest an eighth of a yard from the bottom, are 
then placed straight around the skirt. ‘These 
look handsome in black, brown, or garnet silk, 
with velvet facing of the same shade, in black 
with white lining, or in cashmere with gros 
grain facings of the same shade. Two flounces, 
each eight inches wide, are also in favor, the 
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upper lapping over the lower, and a heading of 
narrow folds serving for both. ‘The lower edges 
are fringed with fringe of any width, from the 
narrow ‘Tom Thumb to that with broad netted 
heading. Silk flounces made in this way are 
often finished with narrow ruffles of velvet. 
When a single deep flounce is used it is very 
wide, is always trimmed with a narrow ruffle on 
the lower edge, and has a broad heading of 
folds, interspersed with small bows. On a black 
silk dress the folds are alternately velvet and 
silk, and both these materials form the bows. 
Few plain bias velvet bands are used, but there 
are many pleated and gathered velvet flounces. 
The velvet may be either straight or bias, and 
is oftenest used on silk dresses in pleated rutiles, 
alternating with others of silk. In selecting 
black velvet for trimming silk great care should 
be taken in matching the shades, as blue-black 
velvet appears to poor advantage on jet-black 
silk. No satin is used this season, but much 
gros grain and gros de Londres is seen on wool- 
en goods. 

No matter what trimming is on lower skirts 
of silk costumes, over-skirts are almost invariably 
finished with fringe, and the paletot trimming 
matches that on the over-skirt. The heading 
for fringes is either passementerie or the hand- 
made trimming of the lower skirt. 


CRINOLINE, 


Skirts begin to show some increase of size, 
but soft flowing drapery is preserved without the 
round appearance of hoops. Imported crinoline 
skirts, of walking-dress length, have large tour- 
nures and but two hoops, very flexible and two 
yards long, placed at the bottom of the skirt. A 
Spanish flounce of white muslin, with a fluted 
ruffle on the edge, is buttoned on at the knee of 
the skirt. Price $10. Demi-trained skirts of 
stiff Swiss musJin, with broad full flounces across 
the back widths, are to be worn beneath trained 
dresses. Price $12. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepeN; and VirFoLer. 





PERSONAL. 


It is with singular happiness that we announce 
that the distinguished authoress, Princess Dora 
D’Istri, has been elected an Honorary Fellow 
of the Hellenikos Philologikos Sullogos. Un- 
happily there is no American branch of the Hel- 
lenikos in this country which ladies can join. 
To belong to the Sullogos would be a superior 
pleasure. 

—We rather like Mrs. Lrvermorg, editress, 
for her way of declining an invitation. This is 
her way: ‘‘ We were invited to the Haverhill 
excursion, of course, for our Eastern editors are 
not unmindful of the etiquette of the profession. 
The invitation to editors included their wives— 
but that sent us did not include our husbands. 
So we staid at home. When we go off on a 
frolic we want our other half along, with whom 
we have jogged on, in harness, for more than a 
quarter of a century.” 

—That man of enterprise, Mr. GEorGE W. 
CuiLps, has again been forced, by pressure of 
business, to enlarge the proportions of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. This is the seventh time that the 
Ledger has been obliged to enlarge. The Ledger 
was never more admirably conducted, and never 
so successfully, as at present. 
gnor VERDI’s new opera, “ Aida,” will be 
performed for the first time in Cairo, the Khe- 
dive, for whom it was written, having given 
150,000 francs for it. The subject was proposed 
by the Egyptian scholar MARIETTE. 

—Mr.8. C. Hau is engaged on ‘A Book of 
Memories of Great Men and testes of the Age,” 
with whom he has been a pas acquainted. 

—Lord Dudley and Ward says: ‘In litera- 
ture I am fond of confining myself to the best 
company, which consists chiefly of my old ac- 
quaintance, with whom I am desirous of becom- 
ing more intimate; and I suspect that nine times 
out of ten it is more profitable, if not more agree- 
able, to read an old book over again than to read 
a new one for the first time.” 

—Makl0 is making his farewell musical tour 
through the chief towns of Great Britain. 

—Sir MicHakEL Costa’s new German national 
hymn, ‘“‘ All Honor to the King,’ composed ex- 
pressly for the King of Prussia, and first per- 
tormed in Berlin before the royal family in 1868, 
has been published simultaneously in Berlin, 
Leipsic, and London. 

—The American representatives in Italy have 
followed the Italian court to Rome, and estab- 
lished their official residence in that city, Mr. 
MaksH, the Minister, being in apartments in the 
Palazzo Odescalchi, and Mr. J. Loxntwer Gra- 
HAM, the Consul-General, having taken the splen- 
did residence previously occupied by the British 
agent, Mr. Opo RussELL. Mr. GRAHAM is one 
of the most acceptable, as he is one of the ablest 
representatives this country has in its foreign 
service—a gentleman of fortune, taste, culture, 
sense, given to hospitality, and thoroughly 
American. 

—There is a man living in Paris who has seen 
all shades of political events with the cheerful 
indifference of Epicurus. Born under Louis 
XVI., he has successively saluted the First 
Empire, Louis XVIII.,; CHartes X., Louis Pui- 
LIPPE, the Republic of 1848, the Second Empire, 
the Third Republic of 1870. 

—The only female ‘‘comrade” in the Grand 
Army of the Republic is Mrs. Capy BROWNELL, 
who was admitted to that honor at Post Elias 
Howe, Bridgeport, Connecticut, on the 9th ult. 
Mrs. BROWNELL served gallantly in the late war, 
being connected with a Rhode Island regiment. 
At the battle of Newbern, when her husband 
was wounded and dropped the colors, she brave- 
ly gathered them up and carried them into bat- 
tle. She was afterward. wounded, and honorably 
discharged from the service. 

—Mrs. H. T. Durant, of Boston, has opened 
her kind heart to the extent of giving ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of books to the library of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

—King Wit.1am is like the late General PatL 
Kearney in one respeet—sending telegrams and 
letters from the battle-field to his wife. In the 


desperate fighting of Porg’s army around Ma- 
nassas, where KEARNEY displayed the most he- 
reic courage and the highest generalship, he 





managed to write or dispatch telegrams twice or 
thrice daily to those who were dearto him. Yet 
during the whole, in the storm of battle, he was 
constantly in the saddle, and, riding with reins 
in his teeth, penned messages with the single 
hand he had brought home from Mexico. On 
the day on which he fell he sent two such mes- 
sages to his wife that all was well. 

—Widow Hackett, aged seventy-five, who ac- 
companied the Prussian army in 1813 and 1815 
to France as a vivandiére, was again permitted 
to accompany it, recently, at her most urgent 
request. The soldiers called her the mother of 
the regiment. 

—It is said that the King of Prussia has sent 
an order to have preparations made for his re- 
ception at RorHscHILp’s luxurious chateau, La 
Ferriére. . 

—Dr. SanpwitTH, who is acting in the Prus- 
sian army on behalf of the British Society for 
the Relief of the Sick and Wounded, says in a re- 
cent letter: ‘‘ Had it not been for the enormous 
civil volunteer help in this war, the horrors 
of it would have appalled humanity; but the 
Dutch, Belgian, English, Swiss, and all, have sent 
aid in many forms.”” Thus humanity gradually 
makes headway, and assuages somewhat the 
horrors of war. 

—The Baroness Wenman, who died recently 
in England, narrowly esc: ped being a queen. 
WittiaM IV. was at one time very anxious to 
marry her. She inherited large estates, and the 
King, mindful of his old love, created her, soon 
after his accession to the throne, a peeress in 
her own right. She never marri@a, Her name 
was WYKEHAM, and she was descended from a 
collateral relation of WILLIAM of Wykeham, who 
founded two splendid colleges—Winchester aud 
New College, Oxford. 

—James W. MARSHALL, the discoverer of gold 
in California, has written a book of his life and 
adventures. Nobody disputes his claim as the 
original gold discoverer in that State} but, like 
many other discoverers and inventors, he didn’t 
take much by his motion. 

—Dr. Lucas, the celebrated Irish poet, hav- 
ing, after a very sharp contest, carried the elec- 
tion as representative in Parliament for Dublin, 
was met a few days after by a lady whose family 
was warm in the interest of the unsuccessful 
candidate. ‘‘ Well, Doctor,” said she, “I find 
you have gained the election.” ‘* Yes, madam.” 
‘“*No wonder, Sir; all the blackguards voted for 
you.”’ ‘‘No, madam, your two sons did not.”’ 

—An American—not a newspaper man or in- 
terviewist—sends to a contemporary an account 
of a little meeting he had with BIisMARCK in 1867. 
“T mentioned to him,” said he, “ that I knew 
Baron GEROLT, the Prussian Minister to the 
United States, and that I was glad to state that 
he was held in high esteem by all loyal Ameri- 
cans, for the reason that of all the representa- 
tives from foreign governments, he was the firm- 
est and most outspoken friend of the Union. 
He then said, ‘ You like him, then.’ I told him 
we did, because he had been our steadfast friend 
during our troubles. He then said he only fair- 
ly represented his government, for although 
there were partisans here of both sections, he 
had always taken the ground and had said, what- 
ever might be the sympathies of individuals, that 
the Northern States and the established govern- 
ment were alone entitled to the recognition and 
the moral support of the Prussian government, 
and that he was glad if our people so understood 
it, that a cordial good feeling might now exist 
between the two governments. He then spoke 
of the pleasure it always afforded him to mect 
Americans, for in his younger days he had been 
with them a good deal—that one of his best and 
most intimate friends was Mr. MoTLey, our 
Minister to Austria, that they were schoolmates 
and room-mates for years, and that MorLry 
taught him English, and he taught Morey 
German.” 

—DIcKENs, in twenty-four of his works, intro- 
duces to the world 1435 personages. 

—The magnificent Hertford estate, which for 
nearly two centuries was owned by successive 
peers connected with the Srymour family, has 
at length fallen into the hands of a commoner. 
Mr. R1icHarpD WALLACE is said to be highiy ed- 
ucated, and to have been -hardly less respected 
at the imperial court than was his father. He 
is upward of forty years of age, connected by 
marriage with a high family, and has several 
children. The income of the estate averages 
pretty close up to £1 an acre, or a net rental of 
sixty thousand a year, and it is to be hoped that 
the inheritor of such a princely fortune will Le 
‘led to think that some responsibility is attached 
to his position ; and that if he is legally entitled 
to draw that amount from the people who till 
his land, he will learn that he is morally bound 
to spend a portion of his time among those from 
the fruits of whose toil he derives that income. 
The personal property of the late marquis in 
cash alone, invested in the funds and lying at 
his bankers’, is said to have exceeded £1,000, 600. 
Thirty-four years ago, when known as Lord 
Yarmouth, he purchased the very handsome 
residence at Bagatelle at a cost of 320,000 francs. 
He subsequently made so much improvement 
on the house and grounds that its value has 
been more than doubled. His pictures form 
one of the finest collections possessed by any 
peer of the realm. The English property that 
goes with the marquisate brings in a net rental 
of £25,000. There is the greatest speculation 
among the Hertford tenantry as to the possible 
results of the change of owners—the religious 
denomination to which the new landlord be- 
longs forming no slight element in the curiosity 
which is felt as to the future regulations of the 
estate. 

—M. Perrty, the director of the Opéra, Paris, 
cut quite a figure at the obsequies of Saint- 
Legon, the ballet-master, whose funeral took 

lace recently at the Protestant church in the 

ue Chauchant. At the grave M. PERRIN made 
an eloquent oration, which drew tears from the 
eyes of the numerous artistes that were present. 

—It has been reserved for Miss Lyp1A ARM- 
sTRONG, of Grant County, Indiana, to blend love 
and advertising in their most celestial propor- 
tions. Inher advertisement for a ‘‘ pardner” to 
soothe her sorrows and participate in the jollier 
moods of her existence, she says: ‘‘ Money is no 
object, but he must be healthy and willing to 
work.”’ Miss ARMSTRONG simply wants a man 
with a strong arm. 

—Senator SumNeR’s lecture on ‘Caste’? was 
so successful last season that he has, during 
the summer vacation, prepared another lecture, 

which he will deliver in different parts of the 
country before the opening of Congress, 
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Work-Box with Stand. 


Tis work-box is designed to hold needle-work, and is made 
of card-board litied with cherry satin, wadded and quilted in 
small diamonds. The outside is covered with Panama canvas 
worked with different colored silk twist in point Russe embroidery. 
‘The work-box is fastened to a stand made of Spanish reeds. Cut 
two oval pieces of card-board, the longest diameter of which is 
nine inches and a half, and the shortest seven inches and a half. 
In the edge of each of these pieces cut slits two inches and a fifth 
long at regular intervals of an inch and two-fifths, let the edges 
of the slits overlap each other, and fasten them in such a manner 
that the upper edge of each part shall be nineteen inches and a 
fifth long. Cut the cover of Panama canvas on the bias, and 
embroider it in point Russe in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. Gather the outer edge of the cover, and set it on the card- 
board frame as a possible. To the part designed for 
the bottom of the work-box fasten a straight piece of card-board 
nineteen inches and a fifth long and two inches and a fifth wide, 
the outside of which must also be covered with canvas; then line 
the work-box with the satin. Turn down the edges of the can- 
vas on the inside, and sew the lining to this, letting the stitches 
show as little as possible. Trim with ruches of red satin ribbon 
four-fifths of an inch wide. At the middle of one side join the 
two parts of the work-box with a seam about three inches long. 
A bution and elastic loop close the box. The perpendicular bars 































of the reed stand 
are eight inches 
and a half long; 
the threelonghor- 
izontal bars*are 
ten inches long; 
the two short 
ones seven inches 
and a fifth long. 
Join the stand as 
shown by the il- ¢2 
lustration, by cut- ; 
ting notches in 
the reeds at the 
proper places, fit- 
ting them into 
each other, and 


sewing them together at the intersecting 
ints. A wire ring, which must fit exact- 
ly into the reed ‘stand, is fastened to the 
bars, and holds the work-box in place. 
Finish with colored silk cord afd tassels. 


Embroidered Money Box. 
Turis box, which is ornamented with 
satin stitch embroidery, is intended to hold 
coins of various sizes. 


The original is 
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made of pasteboard, and is eight inches 


long, five inches and 
three-eighths wide, and 
two inches deep. It is 
divided into six com- 
partments by means of 
pieces of pasteboard 
covered with brown 
calico. The outside of 
the box is covered with 
brown leather, which 
is ornamented with sat- 
in stitch embroidery 
worked with four 
shades of brown silk 
twist; the upper and 
under edges of the box 
are finished with brown 
silk cord. Fig. 89 of 
the Supplement gives 
one-half of the em- 
broidery design for the 
sides of the box; the 
ends must be embroid- 
ered as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Sofa 
Pillow, Figs. 1-3. 

‘Tue covering of this 
sofa pillow consists of 
satin ribbon of differ- 
ent colors, an inch and 
two-fifths wide, which 
is embroidered with silk 
twist of various colors. 
The dark stripes of 
Fig. 1 are black satin 
ribbon, worked with 
shaded green and 
shaded red silk twist 
in the design shown by 
Fig. 3. On each side 
of this black ribbon is 
yellow satin ribbon, the 
middle of which is cov- 
ered with a close cross 
seam of black and white 
silk. With the yellow 
ribbon is joined red 
satin ribbon, which ‘is 
worked with various 
colors of silk twist in 
the design shown by 
Fig. 3. Arrange the 
embroidered ribbon di- 
agonally on a piece of 
shirting twenty-two 
inches long and sixteen 
inches wide, Cover the 
seams made by joining 
the pieces with gold 
braid a tenth of aninch 
wide, which must be 
fastened with small 
horizontal stitches of 
black silk. Finally, 
séw the cover on a 
cushion stuffed with 
curled hair, and finish 
it with cord and tassels 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. The pillow 
may, of course, be used 
equally well for aneasy- 
chair. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Fieurep. Lace Vet. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 2.—Srction oF EMBROIDERY FOR SOFA 


Pittow.—Fovtt Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Sirk GrenapINE 


For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 3.—Section or EMBROIDERY FOR SOFA 
Pittow.—Futt Size. 
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For description see Supplement. 


Suit for Elderly Lady, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 677. 

Tuts suit consists of a double skirt and pointed waist. 
It is made of gray gros grain, and trimmed with black vel- 
vet, a flounce and bows of gros grain, and gray silk fringe. 
Gray crape bonnet, trimmed with gray gros grain ribbon 
gray ostrich feathers, and black lace. : 


Gray parasol. 








A JAPANESE BREAKFAST. * 


OTHING struck me so forcibly while in Japan as the 

wonderful courtesy and innate grace of even the mean- 

est of the inhabitants. No cooly, however low his grade 

would dream of entering the hut or dwelling of even his 

most intimate friend without performing three ceremonious 

low bows at the entrance, which are responded to in like 
manner vy whoever may be there to welcome him. 

On our arrival at the tea-house, where we were to break- 
fast, after fastening our horses to posts as far from each 
other as possible (the brutes having tried to breakfast on 
each other several times on the road), we were each pre- 
sented with a tub of deliciously cold spring-water, with 
which three decidedly elderly ladies attached to the estab- 
lishment proceeded to bathe our feet. This is an attention 
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invariably offer- 
ed to every tray- 
eler in Japan, no 
matter what his 
rank may be, and 
is a tremendous 
luxury after a 
hot and dusty 
ride. After this 
we turned our at- 
tention to get- 
ting something 
to eat. Having 
been deprived of 


were compelled 
to depend on native provisions, and really 
they were not at all bad, even to English 
tastes. Soon after making our wants 
known, a little procession, consisting of 
two young ‘‘moosmees,” or country girls, 
and three small boys, brought into the 
room and laid upon the matting ‘at our 
feet a breakfast, consisting of sume very 
good broiled fish—something like small 
salmon, done up in very thick sauce (which, 
by-the-way, we could cheerfully have dis- 
pensed with) — some 
boiled yams and rice, 
with tea ad ib. ; not at 


0, Ys 
OLA; +~=—all a bad repast, if we 
Wit: A had had any thing to 
F eat it with; but as none 


of us had arrived at any 
sort of proficiency with 
‘*chop-sticks,” we did 
not get on very fast. 
Indeed, to get @ satis- 
factory meal with those 
instryments out of well- 
bpifed rice requires no 
“inconsiderable art; to 
a beginner the process 
is about as successful 
as catching a conger- 
eel with a pair of tongs. 
However, we did the 
best we could, and got 
on somehow with our 
breakfast ; the only an- 
noyance in connection 
with which was the 
crowd of ragged little 
boys, who would per- 
sist in staring into the 
room to see how the 
foreigners ate, making 
their remarks, and 
if laughing with a most 
perfect disregard of any 
feeling we might enter-. 
tain upon the subject. 
However, the ringlead- 
er happening to turn 
‘his head for a moment, 
one of my companions 
suddenly thrust a hand- 
ful of very hot ricedown 
the hack of his ‘‘ kivi- 
noe,” or jacket, which 
sent the whole brood off 
screaming with laugh- 
ter at the recipient of 
the gift—who also bolt- 
ed, wriggling his shoul- 
ders in the most absurd 
way—and we saw no 
more of them. 

After appeasing our 
hunger we lighted our 
pipes and called for the 
reckoning, which, for 
the three of us, amount- 
ed to‘an ‘‘itzeboo,” or 
eighteen pence; this 
included baths, at- 
tendance, and every 
thing—not an ‘exorbi- 
tant charge certainly, 
though, of course, 
about three times as 
much as natives would 
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3, N the sixteenth cen- 


tury those who were 


Fig. 4.—Buack Lace Ver. not naturally blondes 


For pattern and description see became 80 artificially. 
Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 4. The Venetian painters 
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of the period did no more than reproduce what they 
had constantly before their eyes. ‘The general agree- 
ment among them to paint only blondes is a suffi- 
cient proof that in this country of brunettes there 
were no longer brunettes. To be blonde had become 
an art; and what at first, under Carpaccio, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, was still but a caprice 
of coquetry, had become later, under ‘Titian and 
Paul Veronese, the dream and the necessity of the 
generality of Venetian women. : 

A single extract from the many curious books 
cited to throw light on this topic will suffice to show 
how the dames of Venice set to work to acquire 
the coveted attraction, and what dangers they in- 
eurred, what privations they endured, in the attain- 
ment of it. The Strasbourg goose, fastened to the 
floor before a fire to enlarge its liver, affords the 
closest parallel to the fair or would-be fair Vene- 
tian, with her dripping head exposed to the sun, as 
Cesare Vecellio, writing in 1589, pictures her: 

‘‘The houses of Venice are commonly crowned 
with little constructions in wood, resembling a tur- 
ret without a roof. On the ground these lodges or 
boxes are formed of masonry, floored like what are 
called terrazzi at Florence and Naples, and covered 
with a cement of sand and lime to protect them 





Pattern in next Supplement Number. 
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Tuecta Patetor.—Front.—[See First Page, Fig. 5. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


It is in these that the Venetian women may be seen 
as often and indeed oftener than in their chambers ; it is there that, 
with their heads exposed to the full ardor of the sun during whole 
days, they strain every nerve to augment their charms, as if they 
needed it—as if the constant use of so many methods known to all 
did not expose their natural beauty to pass for no better than arti- 
During the hours when the sun darts its most vertical and 
scorching rays they repair to these boxes, and condemn themselves 
to broil in them unattended. Seated there, they keep on wetting 
their hair with a sponge dipped in some elixir of youth prepared with 





their own hands or purchased. ‘They moisten their 
hair afresh as fast as it is dried by the sun, and it 
is by the unceasing renewal of this operation that 
they become what you see them, blondes. When 
engaged in it they throw over their ordinary dress a 
peignoir, or dressing-gown, of the finest white silk, 
which they call schiavonetto. They wear on their 
heads a straw hat without a crown, so that the hair 
drawn through the opening may be spread upon the 
borders. This hat, doing double duty as a drying- 
line for the hair and a parasol to protect the neck 
and face, was called so/ana.” In winter, or when 
the sun failed, they wetted and dried their hair be- 
fore a fire. 





SERVANTS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


WE wonder what the servants of the present day 
would think of the manners and customs of 
the masters and mistresses of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, drawn by Samuel Pepys, who lived just two 
hundred years ago? Although he was neither an 
ill-natured man nor a severe master, he seems to 
have thought nothing of inflicting corporal chastise- 
ment upon his household when he thought it was 
needed. Having been for some time troubled by 
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ExizaBETH PaLetot.—FrRont.—[See First Page, Fig. 3. | 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 6-9. 


the conduct of his boy Tom, he adjourns with the culprit and a rod into 
a room at the top of the house, looking toward the garden, and there he 
‘* did soundly beat him,” he says, ‘‘ after first reckoning up his faults to 
him ;” but, owing to the lightness of the rod, he adds, that he hurt him- 
self much more than the boy; for, being unaccustomed to such athletics, 
his own right arm was so sore within fifteen minutes of the operation 
that he was unable to move it! A result which must have given Tom 
the liveljest’ satisfaction. Nor were such little attentions confined even 
*to the baser sex in his household, for coming home one day, and finding 
‘*the d®or left open by Luce, our cook-maid, it so vexed me that I did 
give her a kick in our entry, and offered a blow at her; and was seen 


Pera PaLetot.—Back.—{See First Page, Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and Saeeen see Supplement, No. VII., 
Figs. 10-14. 
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doing so by Sir Wm. Pen’s foot-boy, which did 
vex me to the heart, because I know he will be 
telling their family of it.” And on another oc- 
yi , that his cook-maid had let 
in a * ing Irish woman” to help her in 
cleaning, he made his wife beat her soundly, 
and then shut her down into the cellar all night, 
asa reminder not to do it again! Fan- 
cy the domestics of 1870 being treated in this 
fushion! would not Mr. and Mrs. Pepys soon 
have found themselves in the cells of the nearest 
police-station; and would not the Daily Blun- 
derbuss have crashed its thander-bolts on to their 
devoted heads? ‘Thank God that it is so, that 
those good old times have passed away forever! 

Not that the domestic picture must be painted 
altogegher in dark colors, for within two days of 
his onslaught upon Luce we find him taking his 
wife and two of his maids out a-pleasuring to 
the ** Jamaica House,” where ‘‘ the girls did run 
for wagers over the bowling-green ;” and we find 
him often of an evening sitting in his kitchen, 
with his wife and her maids, cracking jokes and 
chaffing his servants with the most entire aban- 
don, Nor need we forget that in his childless 
and wifeless old age, when his life-work was over, 
he retired to the seat of his old friend and serv- 
ant, William Hewer; at Clapham, where he was 
treated with the urmost respect and kindness until 
his death, some three years afterward. And we 
hear him, in the diary, speaking of the return of 
a former servant, who ‘‘ comes by force away 
from her other place,” to be again with her old 
master and mistress, in terms of almost caressing 
affection. 





JUNE MEMORIES. 


Ta leaves drift down in forest ways; 
The wind moans with a voice of pain; 
But through the dim October days, 
Like chords of some sweet haunting tune, 
The memories of a happy June 

Come back to me again— ~ 


A dune for evermore that lies, 


Sweet words and sweeter silence blent 
With dewy twilights, and the scent 
Of thick-flowered clematis ; 


Long cloudless morning hours that pass 
Under oak shadows cool and dark ; 
The drone of insects in the grass, 
Through the hot noon-day hushed and still, 
Pierced only by the sudden trill 

Of one up-soaring lark ; 


The plash of oars at even-tide ; 

The low, clear. rippling of the stream 

Against the boat. Faint breezes glide 

With lisping rustle in the reeds, 

And slowly from the bank recedes 
The sunset’s violet gleam— 


Lingering in mosey lanes to hear 
The nightingale’s first liquid notes 
Pour rich and full, From meadows near, 
Mown newly, fragrant breaths arise ; 
The moon across the tranquil skies 

A globe of silver floats ; 


And all through the long summer days 
My heart thrills to the fervent tones 
Of one loved voice; a tender gaze 
Follows me ever. Strangely bright 
Life lies beneath love’s mystic light. 
But now the wild wind moans; 


From their dead stalks the flowers are gone, 

The leaves are swept by autumn rain; 

I watch in silence and alone; 

And by the wood-fire’s reddening blaze, 

The memories of the sweet June days 
Come back to me again, 








ANACHRONISMS OF MEDIEVAL 
ARTISTS. 


'T\HE medieval artists were far more studious 
and conscientious than we generally think 
them, for we look superficially on their quaint 
mistakes. ‘The means of knowing truth from 
falsehood which are open to us were closed to 
them, but they often sought hard for science and 
knowledge, and used whatever they found. 

The want of travel, or the want of any other 
than verbal pictures from those who had travel- 
ed, was a cause of many of their anachronisms. 
If a city was mentioned in Holy Seripture, and 
the —-. had to represent any part of it, he 
would put into his back-ground a faithful photo- 
graph of whatever city he knew best. In copies 
of French illuminations of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Paris does duty for Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The early monastic artist would read in 
the book 6f Genesis that Rebekah came from 
Padan-aram on a camel, and alighted from the 
camel's back the moment she saw Isaac. This 
meeting has always been a favorite subject with 
artists. But what is a camel? the monastic 
painter asked himself. He had never seen one, 
ner even a picture of one, He gathered from 
the Bible that it was a beast of burden, and so 
took as his model for the anknown beast the 
horse or the ass, which were the only beasts of 
burden he had ever seen, It was at least a 
safer plan than that of Mr. Longfellow's Ger- 
man, who, when he had to write a description 
of a camel, having never seen one, sat down to 
evolve the idea out of the depths of his con- 
® OU STORE, 

Not the least astonishing anachronism in the 
medieval painters is the perfection which t 
attribute to the mechanical arts at a very early 
period. ‘The handsome spade and the bunch of 
kheve which we have seen our Lord presenting to 
Adam must, we conclude, have been manufac- 
tured by angels, It may be that the presentation 
te a painted sermon, preaching that the origin of 
human arte le from God; bat it ie curious that 
the angels should have anticipated the shape of 

and the pavern of keys in medieval Bu 
Adam's spade, however, is wothing of a 


wonder when it is compared with his household 
farniture and his baronial castle, for the illumin- 
ators enrich him with both. I have seen a settee 
with turned columns, excellent carving, and dec- 
orated earthenware tiles, upon which Adam and 
Eve sat down, side w side, to weep over the 
dead body of Abel. hat loom wove and what 
tailor shaped and sewed their long and beautiful- 
ly made garments? In Raphael’s picture of the 
** First Family,” familiar through its many cop- 
ies, Adam holds a kind of rude adze: the paint- 
er recognizes no flint period, for its head is plain- 
ly of metal, The glorious meditative fallen 
Adam of Milan Cathedral is more fitly holding 
a stone-headed adze. In the pictures of the 
Eastern churches, Cain is slaying Abel with a 
dagger; in the West his weapon of murder is 
usually a club; sometimes, however — 
with a reference to the proto-martyr of the New 
Testament), he is painted in the act of stoning 
his brother to death. Cain and Abel are gener- 
ally well-dressed men in early illuminations. 
Lady Eastlake gives the copy of a picture in. 
which Adam’s elaborate Gothic castle, or man- 
sion, forms the back-ground to the figures of the 
two brothers. 





LILLIAN’S LOVER. 


I DON’T know why I should s thus in the 
singular number, for certainly Lillian could 
count more than one lover when she came to 
visit at the farm-house of her aunt, relict of the 
late Jacob Andrews, Lillian had flirted with 
half the seniors of X——College, one after anoth- 
er, as well as the professors, at her own home, and, 
having enjoyed the advantage of such 

practice, she was, as may be supposed, able and 
accomplished in that fine art. But, ag she used 
to affirm, ‘A lover is a myth till he declares 
himself.” And not one ofthe many who had 
thrilled beneath her influence, and trembled at 
her nod, could accuse her of affording him an 
opportunity of exchanging his mythical existence 
for a papa, Not one had come to an open dec- 
laration, Perhaps to some girls this would have 
been a matter of chagrin and mortification, but 
Lillian was differently constituted. ‘If I do 
not care for his love,” she would have said, ‘‘ why 
give him the trouble of offering it, and myself 
the pain of refusing? Besides, it is ten to one 
but I should marry him out of sheer compassion, 
and from a constitutional inability to say ‘ No.’” 
Lillian being somewhat out of health this sum- 
mer, it had been decided that, instead of recruit- 
ing after the fashionable methods at the springs 
or the mountains, she should make a visit at the 
country town of Briarbanks, where the.air was 
good and the diet wholesome and the landscape 
unsurpassed. So she had left her best gowns, so 
lost in a fog of ruffles and embroideries that it 
was uncertain where the trimmings ended and 
the gowns began, together with her lace jackets, 
woven of cobwebs, and her other bewitching fal- 
lals, folded away in drawer and wardrobe, and 


**Good enough to tear round Briarbanks in,” 
said her mother. To which Lillian -had echoed, 
“Oh yes, whgge one. sees nobody but clodhop- 
pers and country bumpkins, with an occasional 
tin-peddler thrown in; and I sha’n’t mind if I 
don’t make an impression.” 

She arrived at Briarbanks late in the evening, 
and, after being coddled with a cup of tea and a 
custard, retired to her pillow without more ado. 
Consequently she was somewhat surprised, on 
entering her qunt’s breakfast-room next morn- 
ing, to find a handsome young man—dressed in 
homespun, to be sure, but not one whit less 

dsome for that—seated at her aunt’s table. 
+ Good-morning, Lilly,” said that lady. ‘I 

ope you rested well. You look as fresh as a 
rose This is John Yarmouth, 
Lilly. 

‘* Indeed,” thought Lill; ‘‘ one would suppose 
John Yarmouth to be a person of renown. It’s 
as if she had said, ‘This is John Bunyan, Lilly,’ 
or * This is John Milton.’ John Yarmouth, for- 
sooth! I never heard of him.” » Then, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Yarmouth.” 

John pushed away his chair, rose to his full 
height, and held out a brown, honest hand awk- 
wardly enough, for Mrs. Andrews had not told 
him that Lill was under the roof. ‘‘ I hope you 
will find Briarbanks pleasant,” he said. 

‘*T mean to find it pleasant,” returned Lill. 
“*And the saying is, when a woman says she 
will, she will! 

** And when she won't, she won't!” added Mrs. 
Andrews. 

**Oh, I don’t know about that! I think she 
can be persuaded then.” 

‘*That is encouraging,” laughed John Yar- 
month. 

**Who is he?” asked Lill, when he had gone 
out. 

**He’s Mr, Andrews’s brother’s nephew's sec- 
ond cousin. He manages the farm for me. 
Your uncle Jacob set a great sight by him. 
He's an uncommon young feller for these parts, 
or | others,” 

“He's uncommonly handsome,” acknowledged 
Lill. By-and-by she strolled into the best parlor, 
where the blinds were drawn yi ..ong odor 
of black pepper and camphoF prevailed against 
the moths that dared to forage rs Mrs. Andrews's 
three-ply carpet. 


” 


** An organ! 


jest blowed. 


eried Lill, stumbling upon it in 
the dusk, ‘‘I never knew you played, Aunt 
Rhoda, Tt wasn't here when I came before.” 
‘It's John Yarmouth's.” 
“Oh! What does he do with it? 


Keep it to 
look at, or for visitors?” 





** Why, he plays on it, to be sure!" 

“ Plays on it! With those great hands?” 

** T guess that don't hinder him, Why, child 
alive, he plays for the choir in meeting; and 
when they hed the great festival up at the city 
they seut for him to come and help ‘em out wi 


had packed up some fresh ginghams and piqués. - 





it. I.can tell you he’s got a voice that goes jest 
at . When I hear hin it seems 
ould like to hev him go on so fur ever 


ature, I He never took lessons of 


nobody else... Tatob allers said he was a genius.” 

**Seems to me'you and Uncle Jacob were in 
love with him,” said Lill, pertly. 

‘* Well, you jest take care that you don't catch 
the distemper. You won’t be the fust girl, nor 
you needn’t be ashamed of it, nether.” 

‘Mercy, Aunt Rhoda! I didn’t come here to 
fall in love,” 

‘*Very like; but folks often gits what they 
don’t come after.” 

Aunt Rhoda pro that they should take Lill 
over to Ruby Mountain that afternoon; then, 


remembering that she had invited company to 


tea, backed out of the affair, and left John as 


‘*You might call in, on your way, and take 
Bessy Bell along with you,” she suggested. But 
when they had driven half the distance John 
suddenly reined up and: said, 

‘*T beg your pardon. I didn’t call for Bessy 
Bell. Shall we go back for her ?” 

“If you want her. If she’s a favorite of 
yours,” returned Lill. And John whipped up 
the horse and drove on, Lill chatting, as her way 
was, familiarly and easily, as if John Yarmouth 
had been an mce of a lifetime, while 
John, not a bit related the history of 
this and that farm as they passed, some drowsy 
old legend haunting yonder wood, some enchant- 
ment residing in a way-side brook. 

‘* The children say that the trout in this stream 
have scales of real silver, You'll.see them sitting 
here, wasting their holidays for naught, for no- 
body has ever been known, within the memory 
of man, to catch a trout here. again, at 
a certain time of the moon, the girls steal out 
here alone, repeat a sort of rune, and look into 
the water to see their lover’s face looking over 
their shoulder and reflected below.” 

‘‘T mean to try it,” said Lill, impulsively, 
‘*just for the fun of it, you know; not that I 
put any faith in it.” 

* “Very well; the brook will feel compliment- 


‘*¢ But I shall be afraid to come alone, it must 
be so lonely and bewitched out here after dark. 
You will come as far as the stile with me, won't 
you, and wait till I’ve tested fortune ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said John, coloring with pleas- 


re. 

Ruby Mountain was the show-place of that 
region; and, after all, it wasn’t a mountain at 
all, but a very respectable and well-to-do hill, 
deriving its name from an Indian legend, as 
mouldy and as venerable as an Indian tumulus, 
which declared it to be sustained by great boul- 
ders of solid ruby, the ruins of a palace as 
apocryphal as Aladdin’s, belonging to some 
primeval race, which; having had its first pick of 
building materials, had shown good taste in the 
selection. Whether some ancient river, long 
since diverted from its original channel, had 
brought down its débris and heaped the ruin, 
the legend had forgotten to say. However, the 


-uprospect from Ruby Mountain was worth regard- 


ing, particularly in company with such a cheer- 
ful and receptive soul.as John Yarmouth: there 
you saw the whole country for miles away, all 
the cultivated fields, all the undulating distances, 
the hills and woodlands softened by the atmos- 
phere into yet tendgrer shades of color, and 
changing their outlines with every pulse of the 
breeze. Every cloud dissolving, shaping, and 
varying with the thousand moods of wind and 
vapor, every bird’s wing flashing like an arrow 
athwart the blue, the flowers that grew in the 
clefts of the rocks, the stream that frolicked its 
way to the distant sea, the wind stirring among 
the leaves, whispering among the grasses, the 
music that bubbled up from the hearts of re- 
joicing birds, the echo of some huntsman’s shot 
rolling like thunder along the remote hills, the 
whetting of scythes in yonder meadow, the gush 
of running water, and the whir of a busy mill, 
each and all lent an effect toward this great 
master-piece of nature, suggestive not alone to 
the eye and ear, but to the finer senses of the 
soul. And Lill and John enjoyed it together. 
‘* He was so companionable,” she said to her- 
self, as she reviewed the day, on her pillow, by 
way of excuse for the ease and freedom she had 
felt in his society, ‘‘ so like one’s own brother or 
cousin, one doesn’t seem to mind him like a 
stranger.” 

It would be difficult to recount the degrees by 
which John Yarmouth became Lill’s devoted 
slave, for such he was before the month was well 
out. If she wished to sit on the veranda, he 
brought the camp-stools; if the air grew chilly, 
he hunted up her wraps; if she had expressed a 
latent desire to visit tie moon, no doubt but he 
would have made the attempt. . 

**He’s such a delightfully obliging soul,” she 
once said to her aunt. ‘* And yet he makes you 
feel as if it were all a matter of course, as if you 
were doing him a favor to receive his services ; 
and then, one doesn't feel at all afraid lest he'll 
mistake one, and go to falling in love, you see.” 
Aunt Rhoda looked at Lill over her spectacles. 

**The girl that gits John,” said she, oracu- 
larly, ** gits gold.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Lill, absently, “‘he's a 
very nico sort of fellow; he's as strong as a 
lion,” 

**A modern Samson,” hinted Aunt Rhoda. 
**T wonder who is the modern Delilah!” 

**Oh, | should think he was above letting any 
woman ruin him!" 

** Every body has a weak side.” 

** Yes, | think John's weakness is on the side 
of grammar,” laughed Lill 

** His grammar! Why, I never noticed it, 
which waen't at ** He's well ede 








cated, John is ; he taught the district school win- 
ter before last, and he beats every thing at ci- 
phering.” . 

‘* Does he?” said Lill, as if she didn’t care a 
fig about it. 

** You haven’t tried your fortune at the brook 
yet,” said John that evening when he had“ slick- 
ed up,” as Aunt Rhoda called it, after his hard 
day’s work, and had come in to play the agreea- 
ble to Lill; ‘‘the moon’s all right for it too,” he 
pursued. 

“‘Then we'll go to-night,” said she; ‘you 
know you promised to wait at the stile. I “de- 
clare it makes my flesh creep now to think of it. 
What if I should really see a face there!” * 

“It seems to me you'd be a sight more cut 
up if you didn’t,” put in her aunt. ‘It’s alla 
piece of foolishness, any way. I should think 
you were two children.” 

‘Did you ever try it, Aunt Rhoda?” asked 
her saucy niece. 

** Well, no; but I know who did to her sor- 
row, and that was Liddy Knight—you’ve seen 
her, John?—as miserable an old maid as ever 
breathed. You see she had a lover round these 
parts, and she went to visit in the city, and jest 
got her head turned and her brain addled, and 
hom& she came, and up and jilts this poor fellow, 
‘causihe wasn't quite so fine as lace; and that 
very night a lot of ’em girls together took it into 
their silly heads to look into the-brook-after Fate, 
they said. Liddy, she was the fust to try it, 
and while the others waited, laughing,.at the 
stile, up she goes to the brook-side as bold as you 
please, and begins fur to say— 

§ Whoever eer, exe lover’s to be, 

Let him into the brook with me; 
and then she give a shriek like the last trump, 
for there at the bottom of the stream, looking up 
at her with staring, dead eyes, lay her old lover!” 

“Mercy!” cried Lill, ‘I won’t go near it. 
Why didn’t you tell me, John?” 

‘*T never heard it before. I think the fellow 
was a fool!” 

“*Oh, it makes my blood ran cold,” said Lill, 
shivering and nestling nearer to John just for hu- 
man companionship. 

‘Tt was an awful thing—an awful retribu- 
tion,” said Mrs. Rhoda; ‘‘it shows the danger 
of rash with fire. There, John, it’s a dread- 
ful creepy subject; let’s have some music. I’m 
real thirsty -for some, and I guess Lill is too.” 

**T’m afraid. to go in there in the dark after 
all this hobgoblin talk,” laughed John, * unless 
Miss Lill will come and take care of me.” 

‘*T will go,” said Lill, rising and taking John’s 
arm to the dusky parlor; and sitting there be- 
side him something happened to Lill, something 
that had never happened before. The moon had 
got up high enough to look in at the window and 
hold the two in a circle of light, as if it would 
fain shut them in together in a charmed world 
of their own. John had been idly playing some 
lingering melodies and listening to Lill’s inter- 
pretations. 

“That,” said she, ‘‘reminds me of a young 
girl sitting before the fire alone of a dull even- 
ing. She has a lover, you know, but she must 
not think of him, because he is poor, or—some- 
thing, no matter what—” 

‘© Would that keep you from thinking of your 
lover?” interrupted John. 

**Nonsense, I am not speaking of myself. 
So she sits down, not meaning to allow herself - 
the pleasure of thinking about him; and forbid- 
den thoughts, like forbidden fruit, being sweet- 
est, she falls perforce to thinking of him, and of 
nothing but him. Then she remembers what 
she is about, and catches herself up and repri- 
mands herself. There, don’t yout hear where it 
seems to say, ‘I'll think about my new ball- 
dress, or Amaranth and her Hyacinth in the 
novel I read yesterday ; and yet—and yet—it is 
so much nicer to think of him, of his tender eyes 
and the touch of his loving hand, and—’ Oh, 
Mr. Yarmouth!” cried Lill; for poor John, at 
the mention of a loving hand, had almost un- 
consciously put out his own, and had clasped 
Lill’s fingers in a caress as gentle as friendship, 
but as intense as love! 

‘“*Lill,” he said, speaking very low, ‘‘I have 
a heart to give you—very little besides just now. 
Will you have it, dear? It is all your own, 
whether you will or not.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Yarmouth, what do'you mean?” 

“TI love you. I didn’t mean it at first. I 
fought against it like a lion, but love is mightier 
than reason; it prevailed against me. Lill, have 
you any thing to give me back ?” 

“Oh, Mr. John, lam so sorry. I do not love 
you—that is—excuse me—I can’t help it—I nev- 

if I had, it might have 

nows? ‘There, let me go, 

Mr. Yarmouth; don’t speak to me any more, 

please. I can’t accept your heart, you see. I— 

I don’t need it; there, don’t mind what I say ; 

I’m quite beside myself. Nobody ever loved me 
before.” 

‘“*Oh, fie! Miss Lillian,” said John, walking 
away to the window, and seeing nothing but a 

blur before him. ‘‘ You, with your rare 

ill at playing with men’s hearts!” 

“Oh, indeed, Jobn, I never did such a thiny. 
don't believe it? The men I played 

a thousand times better 
they were all alike,” the 
ad. k the truth 
analy quer teed me well 


anit 


appreciation !" muttered John 
“Am T to blame for your loving me, Juhn? 
Did | bring it about ?” 

**I don't know, I'm sure, Lill. Sometimes | 
think you did, and then again I have a feeling 
that if I had been one of the gay, idle young 
men you know in the city, with their white bande 


| and lady like ways, and a fortune at their beck 


——— 
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and call, you'd never have gone on with me as 
you have without thinking of love.” 

“So you are angry with me, Sir, for having 
been civil to you?” 

**No; but when I have given my best, I don’t 
expect to be repaid with an inferior article. Lil- 
lian, you are not loved every day as I love you. 
I would go through fire and water for your 
sake.” 

“If you really cared for me you would not 
torment me with the expression of your regard 
when you see how painful it is for me to listen!” 

“My regard is a torment to you! I mean to 
torment you all my life! I mean to marry you, 
Lillian!’ 

‘Do you, indeed?” half pleased and half an- 
gry with his vehement determination. ‘The 
days for that sort of thing are past, thank good- 
ness! Nobody can be married against her will 
now.” 

*¢T mean to marry you, Lillian, and you shall 
give consent. I mean to do it!” 

John had business at the market-town next 
day which detained him a week, and while he 
was jogging home a traveling carriage passed 
him, and a fair, tantalizing face showed a mo- 
ment at the window, and Lillian waved him her 
adieus in a flirt of her handkerchief, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Here I escape you, after all ;” then she 
sat back in her carriage quite satisfied with 
herself; henceforth she knew what love was 
like—she should be able to distinguish the coun- 
terfeit from the real. John had furnished a no- 
ble example—what a pity that she had not been 
able to match it! Perhaps, as he said, if he had 
been one of those idle youths whom she had al- 
ways been able to keep at arm’s-length, perhaps— 
But to marry a plain farmer, with coarse hands 
and a trifling indifference to Murray's rules; to 
live in a house that needed painting, and to 
make one’s own bread, and churn butter for the 
market, and dabble in cheeses, and count the 
eggs, and be always engrossed in seed-time and 
harvest, and forgetful of operas and the last 
new figure of the German! Was that to live? 
Yet how many operas had given the pleasure she 
had experienced on the Sunday nights when John 
had opened his organ and thrilled the inmates of 
the old farm-house with fugue and chant? By- 
and-by, as she resumed her old ways of living, 
and met daily the men she had been used to be- 
lieve the ensamples of the race, she began, invol- 
untarily, to weigh them in the balance with John 
Yarmouth—their habits of mind, their moral 
tone, their natural intelligence, their motives of 
action—greatly to their disadvantage. A great 
critic had been suddenly stirred up among them 
who vouchsafed them a merciless regard. By 
this time she had got to thinking, ‘‘I am glad 
he was not like these idle fellows, with their 
mincing, lady-like ways. I believe that love is 
a seed of magical properties ; you have only to 
drop it by the road-side and mind no more about 
it, for sooner or Mter it is sure to bear fruit.” 

One evening, when Lillian had dressed for a 
reception, she stood for a moment before the 
mirror to take a last look at her attire. The 
clear, bright tints of her complexion, eyes pleased 
and shining, hair like a web of golden light, all 
set in this mass of floating drapery, made her a 
pretty picture to behold. 

‘*T should so hate not to be pretty,” she said 
to herself, smiling back at her image; then she 
raised an arm to turn down the gas, rising, a 
golden stamen, out of the crystal heart of a lily, 
and in an instant the flame had plucked at her 
sleeve and was soaring above her head. 

When Lillian recovered from the pain and 
weakness consequent, she was no longer beauti- 


‘**T will see what beauty is worth,” said she, 
accepting the first invitation received since her 
convalescence. So she dressed herself in her gay- 
est attire, she put on her most spirited manner, 
and wore her smile that was like a sunbeam 


athwart cloudy weather. Lovers who had hung 
about her to distraction passed with a nod—at 
most, with a touch of estranged fingers, and con- 
gratulations upon recovery, with an effort at ap- 
pearing natural. Rival beauties, who hitherto 
had exchanged only congealed commonplaces 
with her, sympathetically assured her that ‘‘ the 
scars would wear away in time.” 

‘*T know it,” she answered ; ‘‘ but while they 
are wearing away, so am I.” 

‘*Beauty is worth every thing here,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Down at Briarbanks perhaps they 
discount it.” So she wrote to Mrs. Jacob An- 
drews, ‘‘I am coming down to see you for a day 
or two,” 

** Ahem!” said that far-sighted matron, ‘to 
see John! Why can’t folks be honest ?” 

When John and Lillian met, Mrs. Andrews, 
— soul, contrived to be engaged in her 

airy. 

“*T suppose you came down to cure me with 
that scar,” said he; ‘‘but when I look at you I 
don’t see it!” And then the impudent fellow up 
and kissed it all the same. 

“*The ancients believed in the ordeal by fire,” 
said Lill. 

** Becausé fire destroys whatever is not im- 
mortal,” returned John ; ‘‘ thus truth and iove 
survive it,” 

“He kissed this poor, marred face,” she said, 
regarding it that night before the mirror. “It 
an not be love, it must be pity. He misjudges 
his own feelings; by-and-by he would come to 
his, senses, and [—where should | be? No; it 
would be wicked for me to take the advantage. 
Aad then what is to prevent him from thinking 

[esteem my charred face good enough for 
him, now that the idle mincing youths who once 
adored me pass me by ?” . 

* You'll never do better than to marry Joba 
said her ontepoken aunt, “with thar face of 
yours, You won't fad every beady to grerlook 
ut, 


“ I know it,” answered Lill, humbly That’ 





just the point. He's so good that I don’t like 
to impose upon him.” 

‘Well, for my part, I don’t see how it mat- 
ters, a little beauty more or less. Jacob and 
me was like two doves together, and there wa'n’t 
a plainer man to be found, and I’m no great 
shakes either.” 

So Miss Lill returned home, and waited five, 
six, eight years. At the third year the scar had 
begun to grow dim; at the sixth, it was scarcely 
more than a shadow; at the end of the eighth, 
strangers who had not heard of its existenee 
never guessed it had been. Only those who 
were used to the sight, in certain lights, recog- 
nized its ghost, But by this time Lillian was 
thirty years old; people were beginning to speak 
of her as passé; younger girls were springing up 
to take her place ; yet, for all this, her old lovers, 
one after another, flocked back to her standard. 
‘The scar had been a false alarm—they were not 
afraid of shadows. Surely, now that she held 
fortune in her hand, it was time for Lillian to 
make a choice. In the mean time, while she 
deliberated, John came up from Briarbanks to 
invest some money for Mrs. Jacob. 

‘*She says it is for your wedding dower, Lil- 
lian,” he explained, gloomily. ‘‘ I suppose you 
will marry some day, like other people. I never 
expect to, since you refused to marry me.” 

‘* But, John, I was a sight to behold then; 
and—” 

‘* You are always a pleasant sight to behold.” 

** And then, you know, you were going to 
marry me—oh! what am I saying?—whether I 
would or no!” 

‘*And sol am! It’s the very thing I came 
for; the other was only a make-believe, I guess. 
Shall it be this day month?” 

‘¢ But, John, is the scar—” 

se Confound the scar. It was only a beauty- 

‘*Perhaps. But you are the only one who 
said so; and I wouldn’t have you think that I 
married you jack-at-a-pinch! I believe you 
kissed-the scar away, as the children say of their 
bruises.” 

“Then I'll try and kiss it back again,” And 
there is every reason to believe that he was as 
good as his word. 

So John Yarmouth married Lill, as he had 
vowed he would, and took her to Briarbanks. 
And though her friends looked grave, and pre- 
dicted evil results, she makes a model farmer's 
wife, fulfills her duties with a grace peculiar to 
herself, and has never wasted a regret on her 
final choice. 

And, Mrs. Andrews nods over her spectacles, 
and says, 

‘* Nothing could have pleased me better,” as if 
she were the principal one to be suited. ‘* And 
John and Lillian shall have every acre and ev- 
ery farthing when I'm gone.” 





USELUL RECIPES. 


Gxapzs partly ripe are delicious preserved in the fol- 
lowing manner: Pick out those that are knotty or 
wormy; take the rest, a few at atime, in a coarse 
sieve, working them around with the hand until the 
seeds are loosened, when they will drop through, leav- 
ing the skins and pulp in the sieve. Drain the juice 
off the seeds, and to every pound of pulp, skins, and 
juice allow ¥ a pound of white sugar. Put all in the 
preserving-kettle, and cook slowly for about three- 
quarters of an hour. It is better to take a little out, 
and try if they aredone. Put hot into jars, a brandy- 
paper on top, and seal up. 

Quince Winz.—About two years from the time of 
making, if not disturbed until then, you will have a 
bright, sparkling wine, more like Champagne than 
home-made wine from any other fruit. Grate the best 
and ripest quinces you can find, just as you would for 
marmalade; strain the juice carefully through a flan- 
nel bag, first taking it through a muslin one, as the 
flannel furs up so soon. If a very sweet wine is de- 
sired allow 4 pounds of sugar, the best white, to every 
gallon of the juice. If rather sour is preferred, 2 
pounds of sugar will be sufficient; most persons pre- 
fer 3 pounds. Stir it well after adding the sugar. Let 
it stand in jugs or kegs, filling up from another as it 
froths over. When quiet, bottle it. It can be used at 
once, but is better when older. 

Pickies Equal 10 THE BEsT Enouisu ImporTep.— 
The cucumbers should be about two inches long; if 
that size can not be obtained, cut longer ones the 
length required, and split them till they are about the 
thickness of one’s little finger. Take them out of the 
salt and water, and put them into a brass kettle, mix- 
ing through them radish pods, a few of the tiny red 
peppers, cauliflower heads broken up, a few small 
white onions, or large ones sliced, and ears of corn 
about two inches long ; lay three or four cabbage leaves 
on top, and cover all with boiling water. Let it remain 
twenty-four hours, pour the water off, cover with fresh 
leaves, and pour boiling water on; twenty-four hours 
afterward examine them ; if all seem salt enough pour 
off, and wipe the pickles dry. If still too salt, repeat with 
leaves and water; but if ready prepare the mixture, 
Take about % of a dollar-and-a-quarter bottle of fresh 
salad-oil (and none but fresh must be used), one bot- 
Ue of Durham mustard, 2 table-spoonfuls of corn starch, 
2 quarte of cider vinegar, 3 cents’ worth of turmeric 
boiled in a pint of water until it is reduced to leas 
than one-half a pint; mix the oil and mustard free of 
lumps; add vinegar, and put on to boil; mix tarmeric- 
water and corn starch. When the vinegar bolle add, 
and, letting it bubbie once, pour hot on to the pickles. 
Great care must be taken in cooking the oll, etc. ; as it 
ie apt to scorch, it should be stirred all the time. These 
pickles will keep two yearn. The corn starch keeps 
the ol! and vinegar from separating. 
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Mustarp Prokie.—Prepare cucumbers the same as 
for preceding recipe. Put on to boil three quarts of 
vinegar; tie in a bag 5 cents’ worth of turmeric, of an 
ounce each of cloves and allspice; put into the vine- 
gar also a few onions; let all well boil 30 minutes; 
strain the vinegar, and put back on the stove. Mix 
1 pound of Durham mustard, 1 tea-cupful of flour, 
and 1 quart of vinegar well together, free of lumps. 
When the hot vinegar boils add the mixture of vine- 
gar, mustard, and flour; let it bubble once. Take off 
the stove, and put the pickles into it, letting them re- 
main in the kettle until cold, Then bottle them. 

Citz0n Mgton Preservev.—Cut the melon in slices 
of about an inch in thickness. Remove the rind and 
soft part which contains the seeds; boil in water in 
which a small piece of alum has been thrown until 
the fruit is soft enough to allow a straw to run through. 
Remove, and place on asievetodrain. Allow3 pounds 
of best white sugar to 4 of the fruit, and put in the 
preserving-kettle with the sugar. If it seems too dry, 
add a little water. Let it cook slowly, and when near- 
ly done, add a lemon in thin slices and free of seeds. 
If, when the fruit is done, the sirup is too thin, put the 
fruit in the jars, and allow the sirup to boil until the 
proper thickness, Pour it hot over the citron, and 
seal all up. 

Citron Srrcep.—The common citron is best for this. 
To every four pounds of fruit, weighed after removing 
the rind and softest part, allow 2 pounds of best white 
sugar; of cloves and mace each ¥ ounce; 5 gills of 
vinegar. Boil well together the vinegar, sugar, and 
spices, the latter in a thin muslin bag; pour hot on the 
fruit, and let it stand a day or two. Then take out the 
citron, boil it in clear water until it is tender, that is, 
if it is the preserving kind, but not if it is table-cit- 
ron. Pour the vinegar and spices boiling hot on again. 
The second morning repeat, and then seal carefully. 

AnotuER.—Prepare the fruit as for table, cutting off 
the rind, etc. Cover the fruit with vinegar; let it 
stand overnight. The next morning pour off, and to 
every 8 pounds of fruit reserve 1 quart of vinegar, to 
which add 4 pounds of sugar; cinnamon, cloves, and 
mace to taste. After boiling a few minutes put in the 
fruit, and cook halfan hour. The vinegar that is left 
can be used for another 8 pounds of fruit. 

A Nioz Pupprne.—Have a deep yellow pudding-dish, 
with the bottom and sides well buttered; then lay 
around it three or four slices deep of thin bread-and- 
butter, 3 ounces of currants, 4 ounce of citron, and 1 
ounce of raisins chopped and seeded. Between the 
bread-anu-vxtter slices put some of the fruit, and the 
rest lay in the bottom and sides of the dish on the bread- 
and-butter. Put over the fire 1 pint of new milk, flavor 
it with cinnamon, bitter almonds, or vanilla. When 
hot add ¥% of a pint of cream, sweeten to taste, and 
while hot add 5 eggs which have been well beaten to- 
gether. Take off the fire, and stir very briskly, while 
you add about half or three-quarters of a wine-glass of 
brandy. Pour this mixture very slowly over the bread- 
and-butter, letting it soak in, then pouring more on. 
Let it stand in a cool place one hour and a half. Put 
it in a moderate oven, and bake for half an hour. New 
milk, instead of milk and cream, makes it rich enough 
for ordinary occasions, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“T OOK out for a cold winter,” is the sage re- 
mark of some real and many would-be phi- 
losophers. There is a very general feeling that 
there is a sort of system of compensation in na- 
ture, and that if we have a hot summer we shall 
consequently have acold winter. The wise men 
ofthe earth have been investigating this subject of 
the fluctuations of the temperature of our planet. 
Professor Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, 
finds reason to believe, from his investigations, 
that in addition to the ordinary annual cycle of 
temperature there are two other cycles, one be- 
ing about two years and the other over eleven 
years. To the effect of these cycles, which cor- 
respond to certain changes in the spots on the 
sun, Our so-called variations of climate are re- 
ferred. From a series of observations made from 
1837 to the present time Professor Smyth shows 
that a hot time has occurred about every eleven 
ears, followed, at intervals of about two years, 
y avery cold period. Arguing from these data, 
he believes that the temperature of a season may 
be foretold a year in advance, and that there is 
a probability the winter of 1871-72 will be ex- 
ceedingly severe. Time will show. If so, we 
may comfort ourselves, while braving bitter cold 
and blocking snow, with the thought that ice is 
forming for the following summer—a considera- 
tion which should enable us to endure the blasts 
of old Boreas with patience. 


A trip to Nassau, the seat of government of 
the Bahama Islands, can be performed in four 
days from New York by the regular line of steam- 
ers which run weekly to Havana. In the summer 
season Nassau is unhealthy; but from the 1st 
of November to the Ist of June there is prob- 
ably no place so desirable for persons suffering 
with pulmonary complaints. The best remedy 
in all a diseases is exercise in the open air, 
when that is of a temperature to be breathed 
with safety. Frost has never visited Nassau. 
The coldest day known from November to May 
during the last twenty years, was 64 degrees, and 
the warmest 82 degrees—a fact which indicates 
the remarkable equability of the temperature. 


Marie Seebach is the wife of the German tenor 
Niemann, and one of the intimate friends of Ris- 
tori, by whom she is greatly admired. 


The new Free Tabernacle of the Brooklya 
Central Presbyterian Chureh, under the pastoral 
care of Rev. T. De Witt Talmadge, was recently 
dedicated, The edifice is circular in form, ab- 
solutely fire-proof, and contains pews enough to 
seat 2000 persons. There is also room for 00 
cam-stools, thus giving a capacity for seating 
Mun . » w comfortably. The organ is the one 
built for the Peace Jublice at the Coliseum, in 
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them, and both would consider it a high favor 
if he would allow their first-born to bear the 
name of the German victor. The Crown Prince 
laughed, and said he had no objections if they 
would enter his namé as the godfather in the 
city baptismal-book, promising, however the 
war — turn out, he would always bear his 
godchild in memory. The child was christened, 
and now bears the name of Friedrich Wilhelm. 
The Crown Prince, on leaving, presented the 
good lady with a valuable pin, and his godchild 
with fifty ducats. 





Tf all the bright sayings credited to the Prince 
Imperial rightly me to him, he is uncom- 
monly witty for a lad of his years. It is related 
that when the Emperor was passing through 
Chalons the soldiers hissed at him. tis Majes- 
ty turned to the tranquil infant at his side, and 
remarked, ‘‘ My son, what geese !’? Whereupon 
the youth replied: “ Yes, father; but isn’t it a 
pity the Pra@ssians are picking their feathers !”” 


Mont Blanc has lately been the scene of a 
fearful accident. Three travelers—two of them 
American—left Chamounix one fine day to make 
the ascent of the mountain. With them were 
three guides and five porters, A violent storm 
arose soon after they started. Reports were 
circulated that they had been seen suddenly to 
collect together and to hold fast one to another, 
and then to disappear in the snow wreaths raised 
by the wind. In spite of this, however, people 
persisted in believing that they must have shel- 
tered themselves against the wind in some nook 
or crevice of the ice, and therefore there was no 
great occasion to fear for the result. But when 
they did not return the next day, serious appre- 
hensions were felt for their safety, and thirty- 
two young men of the valley went in search of 
them. The weather, however, prevented them 
from accomplishing any thing, and they were 
forced to retrace their steps. The following 
day twelve courageous young men made an- 
other attempt; but the wind would not permit 
them to scale the mountain, and all hope van- 
ished. The guides were experienced and well 
known. This terrible drama has thrown the 
valley of Chamounix into mourning. 


The total crop of cotton for the year ending 
with August, 1870, amounts to 3,114,592 bales. 
This represents the produce of nine States, in 
all of which there has been a marked»increase 
over the crop of last year. 


It is related that one day when Marshal Ba- 
zaine gathered at his dinner-table at Metz the 
members of his family, several of whom are in 
the army, the remarkable appearance and man- 
ner of one of the servants in waiting attracted 
the attention of his wife. On leaving the table 
she expressed her astonishment, at which the 
Marshal at first laughed, assuring the lady that 
he was ony 9 valet de chambre, and not a lord in 
disguise. But the Marshal’s wife could not be 
satisfied ; the handsome servant was arrested, 
and turned out to be a disguised Prussian officer. 


At Amagansett, Long Island, a lady sent her 
servant to the house of a physician for eight 
grains of quinine. The doctor was out. His 
wife, however, who is in the habit of dispensing 
medicines in her husband’s absence, weighed out 
eight grains of morphine, she understanding the 
servant to say morphine. The medicine, sup- 
posed to be quinine, was made into two pills, 
and taken by the lady who sent for it and her 
mother. The result was, the mother died, and 
the life of the lady was barely saved. 


Fruit stains on table linen are often a great 
annoyance to the tidy housekeeper. These are 
very easily removed if they are attended to at 
once, but if left a day or two it is more difficult. 
Stretch the stained spot tightly over a deep bowl 
or pail, and pour over it dciling-hot water, let- 
ting it filter through till the stain disappears. 
The water must be really boiling, not simply 
scalding. If the article has been thrown into 
suds before the stains are removed the hot water 
will not destroy them. In that case, wet the 
stain, and while wet spread over the spot some 
chloride of lime, lay the piece on the grass or 
hang on the clothes-line where the sun will 
strike through for a few minutes, and then wash 
and boil immediately. Care and judgment are 
necessary in the use of the chloride of lime or it 
will rot the cloth. There is a preparation of 
chloride of lime designed for such purposes, 
which is safer to use, and can be procured at 
druggists’. 


An eccentric though very excellent clergyman 
of New England gave notice, at the close of the 
services one Sunday, that he expected to go on 
a mission to the heathen during the ensuing 
week. Alarmed and sorrow-stricken at the 
prospect of losing their beloved pastor, tho 
members of the church gathered around him, 
and one of the deacons, in great agitation, ¢x- 
claimed: ** What shall we doY’ ‘Oh, Brother 

. .”’ said the minister, with great apparent 
ease, ‘* J don’t expect to go out of town,” 


The present Mayor of Paris—that is, the may 
or at the time of this writing, for most emphatic 
ally we know not now “ what a day may bring 
forth’’—is Etienne Arago, an enthusiastic rx 
publican. He took an active part in the revolu 
tions of 1830 and 1548, and is now about sixty 
eight years old. He is a brother of Francois 
Arago, the celebrated astronomer 
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Pique Bis with Lace 
Triuaminc.—Front. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 21. 


Fig. 3 


For description see Supple nent. 
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Drawers For Girt From 2 To 4 Years orp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
- No 1, Fig & ; 


Sacove ror CHILD FRom | To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
Fer pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIV., Figs. 71-74. 
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For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 8.—Heant-sHarep CoLLaR 
[See Fig. 9.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Description in next Supplement Number. 
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Unper-Watst For Giri FROM 
12 to 14 YEARS oLp. 
For pattern see Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. IIL, No. 41, Supplement, 
No, XII., Figs. 40-44. 
Description in next Supple- 
ment Number. 


Nieut-Dress ror Cui_p FROM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XXIIL, Figr. 68-70. 


10 YEARS OLD. 
82-88, 


Description in next Supplement Number. 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, X., Fig. 22. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Cuemisre ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 50-58. 
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Nicut-Surmt ror Boy rrom 12 To 14 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Figs. 29-36. 
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Suret ror Boy 
For pattern and ¢ 
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Nient-Cap For 
Girt From 10 To 
12 Years OLD. 
For pattern and de- 
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Drawers For Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 
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Netted Sleeping-Net. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts net is worked with medium-sized linen thread 
over a mesh three-fifths of an inch in circumference. 
Begin at the middle of the net with a foundation of 6 
st. (stitches), close these in a ring. ist round.—On 
every st. of the foundation work 2 st. Now follow 
twenty rounds; in these twenty rounds always work 
2st. in each of the 6 additional st. worked in the ist 
round, on all the other st. work 1 st. Next work 
eight rounds without widening, then work the net in 
foundation a in point de reprise. Through the 
middle round of the last eight rounds run a narrow 
linen string, as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Sleeping-Net. 
See illustration on double page. 


Beary the net at the middle with a triple thread of 
embroidery cotton and two wooden knitting-needles, 
by making a foundation of 82 st. (stitches), and going 
backward and forward as follows: ist round (with one 
thread).—Always alternately 1 p. (purl), t. t. o, (throw 
thread over); finally, 1 p round.—Always altern- 
ately 1 p., 1 k. (knit plain) on the next t. t. o. 
round (with two threads).—* On the first et. 1 k.,1 
p., on the following st. (the st. worked on the t. t. o, 
of the 2d round) 1 f. Repeat from *. 4th round.— 
1p., * 2t. t.o., sl. (slip) the following st., k. the fol- 
lowing 2 st. together, drew the sl. over the last, and 
repeat from *. Now, always going forward, work 
with steel knitting-needles and twisted crochet cot- 
ton, dividing the st. on four needles, and working very 
loosely. Sth round.—l k., * 1 k. on the following 
t. t. o., 1 p., 1 k., take the same thread from the left- 
hand neat on the right-hand needle, k. off the fol- 
lowing st. of the left-hand needle, together with the 
1 t. t. o. back of it, and draw the thread which was 
taken on the right-hand needle over the st. formed in 
this manner. Repeat from *. 6th-l7th rounds.— 
Always alternately 1 p., 1 k.; these st. must come on 
each other alternately. 18th round.—With single em- 
broidery cotton, All k. 19th round.—Alternately as 
follows: t. t. o., 2p. together. Now knit off loosely. 
Take L the double veins of the stitches, knit off on 
the needles, and work with single embroidery cotton. 
20th round.—On every hole of the preceding round 2 
k., inserting the needle under the st. knit off, after 
every second following st. t. t.0. 21st round.—»* Of 
the first 2 st. of the preceding round draw the second 
through the first, and then k. each one separately, so 
that they shall cross each other, slip the following 
t. t. o. from the needle, t. t. o. and repeat from *. 
Work 18 rounds of alternate 1 p., 1 k., with twisted 
crochet cotton, letting the st. come on each other al- 
ternately ; then knit one round plain with embroide’ 
cotton. Knit one a round; to do this al- 
ways knit 2 st. together; after this, one round plain; 
after this, with crochet cotton, 4 rounds of alternate 
4k., 4p. (these must not come on each other altern- 
ately). Finally, p. one round with embroidery cotton. 
With the same cotton crochet * 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the first 2 st. on the needle, taking them together 
(these stitches must now be drop rom the needle), 
8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the following 2 st. on the 
needle, 1 ch., 1 sc. before the first st. of the followin 
4 p. (in working thie sc. surround 4 rounds), 1 ch., 
&c. on the following 2 st. on the needle, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following 2 st. on the needle, 1 ch., 1 sc. before 
the first of the following 4 k. on the needle, with this 
sc. surround 4 rounds, and repeat from *. Sew to- 

ether the slit formed by the ends of the rounds knit 

kward and forward, fill the opening in the middle 
of the net with a few rounds of button-hole stitches 
worked with fine cotton, in doing which draw the 
foundation st. slightly, and run a narrow linen string 
through the open-work round near the edge of the net. 


Child’s Netted Frill. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts frill is netted; to make it work over a mesh 
three-tenths of an inch in diameter a foundation of 
150 st. (stitches), and on this work six rounds of the 
same number of stitches. Now work with coarse 
knitting cotton a round over a mesh an inch in diam- 
eter, then a round over the fine mesh, in doing which 
twist each st. of the preceding round. Work a round 
with the fine cotton over the fine mesh, and then one 
round with the coarse cotton over a mesh half an inch 
in diameter, in doing which pass over 1 st. after every 
et. On the upper of the collar work three rounds 
with twisted crochet cotton as follows: ist round.— 
On every foundation st. 1 sc. (single crochet); after 
each sc. 1 ch. (chain stitch). This round must of 
the uisite length for the neck. round.—On 
every ch. of the preceding round 1 dc. (double cro- 
chet), after each de. 1 ch. 8d round.—<Alternately on 
every first foll ch, of the preceding round 1 ac., 
on every second following ch. 4 dc. Furnish the frill 
with a button and bu’ for fastening. 


Child’s Jaconet Frill. 


See illustration on doubie page. 


Tuars frill consists of a ae pone twenty inches 
long and an inch and wide, one length- 
wise of which has a narrow hem with 


Greek border worked in 
The outer edge of the piece is trintmed with a narrow 
crocaet . Gather the other lengthwise 
and sew it between the double material of a band of 
the requisite length. 





PARIS AT PRAYERS. 


F we should wish to come upon a bit of genu- 
ine nature amidst the artificiality of Paris, 

let us cross this noisy place in front of the Ex- 
change, where Mammon reigns, and where on 
the steps of that fine building a screaming as of 
ravens and vultures mounts to the sky. Then 
down this dark, old-fashioned street to the right, 
~ that great archway, whence in old days the 
uge diligence of Lafitte used to emerge. Here, 
at the end of the street, is a great old-fashioned 
church, that of Our Lady of Victories. All day 
long, from morning till night, the open space in 
front is crowded with cariiages; all day long, 
and all night long, the stream of people is pour- 
ing in and pouring out. Inside it is a huge an- 
tique interior, with enormous oil-paintings hung 
round. But the altar and all about the altar is 
ablaze with votive candles. And here are pray- 
ing—oh, how earnestly !—the mothers and sis- 
ters of Paris. Nothing more touching can be 
imagined. ‘That pale small face, of the regular 
French lady type, the black silk, the shawl 
wrapped round, eyes uplifted, hands clasped, all 
turned to that image of Our Lady of Victories, 
the patroness to whom so many a soldier has put 
up his prayers. Here, too, unusual sight, is 
many a Frenchman, and, stranger still, many a 
French officer. They have sons, perhaps, in 
Metz. Every inch of the walls of the church is 
incrusted with small marble tablets, literally in 
thousands, each with an inscription of acknowl- 
edgment for some prayer heard or favor received. 
There is something very pathetic in the warmth 
of gratitude in nearly all these little offerings, 
which mostly relate towar. ‘* For my husband, 
reserved to me during the Crimean war.” 
Every hour of the day it is the same; the silent 








quick entry, the flinging one’s self down on one’s | 


knees, the earnest agonized entreaty of a few 
minutes, the quiet withdrawal. What Cove- 
nanter, however stern, shall venture to sneer at 
such a scene? 





FLOWER SPELLS. 


I pray you ask me not to tell 
If I believe that magic powers, 
Or any pretty fairy spell, 
May lurk within the woodland flowers. 


I know that they have fragrant scent, 
Enchanting shapes, and sparkling dyes ; 
That they are gay and innocent, 
And very dear to children’s eyes, 


I know that earth can beauty wear 
That men. have little understood, 

And that all lovely things and fair 
Are Heaven-gifts divinely good. 


I know that beauty is a joy, 
And that a joy may life complete ; 
And that a grief may life destroy, 
And that a blossom-bud is sweet. 


That children are as fresh and gay 
As any blossom-buds that grow ; 

But more than this I can not say, 
For more than this I do not know! 





WRITING LETTERS. 


* HE three R’s” are notoriously the three 

elemental necessities of education. With 
reading, writing, and arithmetic you are held 
able to do quite as well for yourself as you choose, 
and to have the power of climbing up to the top 
of the ladder of which these are the first rungs. 
Given these elementary tools, and what may we 
not fashion for ourselves! And yet of one of these, 
the art of writing, we can scarcely say too much as 
to the mischief it has wrought in its time. ‘*O 
that mine adversary had written a book!” said 
the patriarch, in days when bookmaking was as 
a drop of water to a bucketful compared to what 
bookmaking is now; yet we see that even in 
Job's time the art was held a dangerous one, and 
for one’s adversary to write a book was consid- 
ered a by no means uncertain method of obtain- 
ing a terrible and telling revenge. 

But more dangerous than book-writing to the 
peace of families and the happiness of individu- 
als is that of letter-writing. If half the people 
who now write letters did not know A from B in 
running hand, and were as unable to use the post 
as they are to work the telegraph, we should 
have less than half the misunderstandings which 
now afflict society, and the quarrels by which 
friendships are uprooted and affections destroyed 
would be reduced by at the least nine-tenths. 
More mischief has been done by hasty words 
written in anger, by doubtful words taken amiss, 
and by letters going astray and falling into the 
wrong hands, than by any thing else we can men- 
tion. Spoken words, however violent, have a 
chance of being forgotten. Allowances are made 
for the mist of passion that had risen up and ob- 
seured the better feeling of the speaker; but 
litera scripta manet, and that certain air of cold- 
blooded deliberateness which belongs to letter- 
writing seems to put all charitable excuses out 
of court. Besides, it is not always in intentional 
harshness that the danger of letter-writing lies, 
People are sometimes clumsy, sometimes ambig- 
uous, in the way in which they express them- 
selves, and readers have often dense wits and 
sleepy imaginations. A phrase said with a cer- 
tain tone, a certain look, an, arching of the eye- 
brows, a comical accent, or a pretty pursing of 
the lips, as one knows so well how to give by 
way of sign-post to one’s meaning, read coldly, 
and without such indication, is taken as some- 
thing quite foreign to one’s intention—something 
of grave accusation, when one intended nothing 
more than a laughing ascription of evil deeds and 
criminal neglect which, read in one’s own way, 
was an evidence of one’s love. As the voice is 
not heard, its special tones are not imagined ; 
and if the person who receives that clumsily lov- 
ing letter happens to be bilious and ill-tempered, 
the very words which vivd voce would have 
sounded as a caress, and been accepted as a ca- 
ress, in black and white look like insolence ; so 
that deadly offense has more than once been 
taken at what was meant only for fan or love, 
This is one of the dangers of letter-writing, the 
practical application of which is never to write 
ambiguously, never to trust to our correspond- 
ent’s imagination to supply the manner by which 
our matter is to be interpreted, but to have it 
always clear and unmistakable as to what our 
meaning really is, and to use words according to 
their received value, and not according to that 
changeful significance born of the curl of a lip or 
the tone of a voice. 

One great lesson, too, to teach the young, is not 
to tell family secrets in their letters, not to com- 
plain of their little hardships, and not to describe 
themselves as miserable and ill-treated when they 
are only hysterical and impatient. There are some 
people, more especially girls, who write them- 
selves into almost frantic states of excitement ; 
who speak of an evanescent feeling as the growth 
and persistent condition of their lives ; who weep 
as they detail with much exaggeration their small 
domestic woes, and tell how mamma misunder- 
stands them, and papa tyrannizes over them; and 
how wretched and forlorn they are; and what 
should they do without their dear bosom friend, 
to whom they are opening their hearts? And 
then the bosom friend writes back, commisera- 
ting their wretchedness, and taking it all for gos- 
pel; and perhaps the letter of sympathy for her 
hard and loveless life at home finds the poor 
martyr perched on papa’s knees, smoothing his 
dear gray whiskers, or hanging round mamma’s 
comfortable waist, and telling her what a darling 





she is; or, dressed in ber pretty new costume, on 
the point of setting out for a croquet party where 
he is to be, and at which she will consequently 
be the happiest of the happy, and the most bless- 
ed of earth’s daughters. But four days ago she 
had written to her confidante such a tale of woe, 
such a miserable confession of grief and tears, 
that her friend would not have been surprised to 
hear she had ended her life in some tremendous 
tragedy ; and here she is now, decked in smiles 
and her brightest ribbons, without a cloud on the 
sunny surface of her life! This kind of letter- 
writing is by no means rare with impulsive girls 
who can not hold their tongues, who will not sub- 
ject themselves to discipline; who have no power 
of calculating consequences. They mean no 
harm, poor fools, though they do speak against 
their parents, and get them and their brothers 
and sisters a bad name and much ill-will; they 
are only impulsive, impatient, confidential, and 
without faith in the future. Without under- 
standing, too, that their feelings of to-day are 
mere transitory moods which will have passed by 
to-morrow, which the very act of writing out 
changes, and which will be brought back to them 
as ghosts when the letter of reply comes in the 
midst of quite a new set of facts and feelings, 
shaming and disturbing, but not teaching wis- 
dom for the future. 

There is another class of letter-writers who are 
also not to be judged by their epistles—those who 
begin in one mood and end in another. Some- 
times they set out coldly. They have been af- 
fronted, and they want to show resentment there- 
at, and that they are made of stuff demanding 
more careful treatment; so they begin stiffly, 
with a dearth of adjectives and superlatives, as 
the best way they know to express their sense of 
wounded dignity, and to show that they have 
been “hurt.” But they soon write their dignity 
dry. After a page or so of this unnatural stiff- 
ness the back-bone of their resentment begins to 
relax, and they lop over into the slipshod affec- 
tion of their ordinary intercourse. The affront 
avenged, the flood of inane confidence takes its 
usual course, and the letter ends in the custom- 
ary blaze of affection after its cool beginning of 
wounded pride. Sometimes it is just the con- 
trary way, and the letter which began kindly and 
affectionately gradually trains off into coldness 
and anger, as one after another old sores are 
uncovered, and one after another the spectres 
of old sorrows are brought back to life. These, 
and more than these writers, never remember 
that a letter is only a temporary expression of 
feeling at the best, and that one hour may undo 
all that the other has woven, and to-morrow see 
destroyed the whole fabric of feeling which yes- 
terday was held to be eternal. 

The Spaniards have a proverb which bids men 
beware of those who speak softly and write harsh- 
ly; and the proverb is true. Men of small moral 
powers and of harsh natural tempers are the very 
Attilas of correspondence, if the sweetest saints 
in personal intercourse. Indeed, the sweeter 
they are in personal intercourse, the harder their 
letters, and the more cruelly they can write. It 
seems as if they wish to avenge themselves on 
the natural imperfection which makes them un- 
able tc hold their own in person by an increase 
of temper and harshness from a distance ; and 
that they enjoy turning the knife in a wound 
which they give, as it were, under cover, not 
having the courage or the power to deal it open- 
ly. Beware of such men, and never trust them 
with your business hopes. ‘They are cruel—as 
cruel as tigers, as treacherous as cats; making 
you believe, in a personal interview, that they 
will grant all you wish, accede to all your de- 
mands, but never frankly committing them- 
selves, and always demanding time to consider 
—when they will write their final decision. They 
know their trade when they forbear to do busi- 
ness by word of mouth, and prefer the mode of 
letter-writing, and you have to learn it with 
them—to your cost. The man of soft words 
and harsh writing is the merciless man par ex- 
cellence. He is a coward and a flatterer to your 
face, but out of the range of your eyes he is a 
tyrant if he has the upper hand, and you may 
look to him for friendliness in vain. 

The most delightful and the most dangerous 
of all letters are those known as ‘* love-letters.” 
What pleasure in writing thenr; what rapture in 
reading them; what laughter by an unfeeling 
audience when they are read out in full court, 
and every endearing expression is appraised as 
worth so much jn the verdict for damages ! 
What sadder than laughter sometimes, when 
the fatal element of guilt is mixed up with their 
folly; and how suicidal the madness which 
wrote them and the madness which preserved 
them, when by them is discovered the secret 
which else might have been kept hidden, and 
perhaps repented of, before too late. Yes, let- 
ter-writing is a danger if a blessing, a snare for 
unwary feet if also a home wherein the heart 
takes its rest, a garden whereby it has its dear- 
est enjoyment. Rousseau was accustomed to 
leave his lady-love for the joy of corresponding 
with her; and if any thing can soften the sor- 
rows of separation it is those sweet and tender 
letters which assure us that our friends have not 
forgotten us, that out of sight is not necessarily 
out of mind, and that absence does, in some in- 
stances, make the heart grow fonder. And of 
all people to whom we ought to be diligent and 
dutiful in our letter-writing those who are away 
in foreign countries have the strongest claim. 
None but those who have experienced it for 
themselves know the rapturous joy of “letters 
from home” when the mail arrives and its con- 
tents are distributed; and only those know the 
blank despair, the mortification, the disappoint- 
ment of an empty post! It is not much to do 
to write often and lovingly to the absent; and 
surely the joy that is given is worth all the labor 
taken, and the’love retained pays back the love 
that is bestowed. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harrer & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.} 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE MASQUERADE, 


Oxsep Cuvte came home one day full of news, 
and particularly dilated upon the grandeur of 4 
masquerade ball which was to take place at the 
Villa Rinalci. He wished to go, and to take 
Zillah. ‘The idea filled all his mind, and his ex- 
citement was speedily communicated to Zillah, 
and to Lord Chetwynde, who happened to be 
there at the time. Obed had learned that it was 
to be conducted with the highest degree of mag- 
nificence. He had talked about it with some 
Americans with whom he had met in the café, 
and, as he had never seen one, he was eager to 
go. Lord Chetwynde expressed the same de- 
sire, and Zillah at once showed a girlish enthu- 
siasm that was most gratifying to Obed, It was 
soon decided that they all should go. A long 
conversation followed about the dresses, and 
each one selected what commended itself as the 
most agreeable or becoming. Obed intended to 
dress as a Western trapper, Zillah as an Athe- 
nian maid of the classic days, while Lord Chet- 
wynde decided upon the costume of the Cavaliers. 
A merry evening was spent in settling upon these 
details, for the costume of each one was subject- 
ed to the criticism of the others, and much laugh- 
ter arose over the various suggestions that were 
made from time to time about the best costume. 

Meanwhile Hilda’s intolerable anxiety had 
taken another and a very natural turn. She be- 
gan to feel intensely curious about the object of 
Lord Chetwynde’s daily occupations. Having 
once come to the conclusion that there was a wo- 
man in the case, every hour only strengthened 
this conviction, until at length it was as firmly 
fixed in her mind as the belief in her own exist- 
ence. The pangs of jealousy which she suffered 
from this cause were as extreme as those which 
she had suffered before from fear, or anxiety, or 
suspense, both when hurrying on to save Lord 
Chetwynde, and when watching at his bedside. 
In her wild, ungovernable passion and her uncon- 
trollable love she felt the same vehement jealousy 
which a betrothed mistress might feel, and the same 
unreasoning indignation which a true and law- 
ful wife might have when suspecting a husband's 
perfidy. Such feelings filled her with an insatia- 
ble desire to learn what might be his secret, and 
to find out at all costs who this one might be of 
whose existence she now felt confident. Behind 
this desire there lay an implacable resolve to take 
vengeance in some way upon her, and the discov- 
ery of her in Hilda’s mind was only synonymous 
with the deadly vengeance which she would wreak 
upon this destroyer of her peace. 

It was difficult, however, to accomplish such a 
desire. Little or nothing could be found out 
from the servants, nor was there any one whom 
she could employ to observe her ‘‘ husband's” ac- 
tions. Now she began to feel the need of that 
deep devotion and matchless fidelity which she 
had once received from Gualtier. But he was 
far away. Could she not send for him? She 
thought of this often, but still delayed to do so. 
She felt sure that the moment she gave the com- 
mand he would leave every thing and come to 
do her bidding. But she hesitated. Even in 
her unscrupulous mind there was a perception 
of the fitness of things, and she was slow to 
call to her assistance the aid of the man who so 
deeply loved her, when her purpose was to re- 
move or to punish her rival in the affections of 
another man, or rather an obstacle in the way of 
securing his affections. Deprived thus of all aid, 
it was difficult for her to find out any thing. 

At length Lord Chetwynde became interested 
in the affair of the masquerade. ‘The state of 
mind into which he had fallen ever since the dis- 
covery of Zillah had deprived him of that con- 
stant reticence which used to be his characteris- 
tic. He was now pleasant and genial and talka- 
tive. This change had inspired alarm in Hilda 
rather than joy, and she had considered this the 
chief reason for believing that love was the ani- 
mating motive with him now. After the mas- 
querade had been mentioned he himself spoke 
aboutit. In the fullness of his joy it slipped from 
him incidentally in the course of conversation, 
and Hilda, after wondering why he should men- 
tion such a thing, began to wonder what inter- 
est the thing might have to him. No doubt he 
was going. Of that she felt assured. If so, the 
mysterious being to whom she believed he was 
devoted would necessarily be there too. She be- 
lieved that the expectation of being there with 
her had so intoxicated him that this masquerade 
was the chief thing in his thoughts, and there- 
fore he had made mention of it. So she watch- 
ed to find out the meaning of this. + 

One day a parcel came for Lord Chetwynde. 
The servants were out of sight, and she opened 
it. It was a suit of clothes in the Cavalier fash- 
ion, with every accessory necessary to make up 
the costume. The meaning of this was at once 
evident to her. He was going to this masquer- 
ade as a Cavalier. Whatthen? This discovery 
at once made plain before her all that she might 
do. Under these circumstances it would be pos- 
sible for her to follow and to track him. Per- 
haps her own good fortune and cleverness might 
enable her to discover the one to whom he was 
devoted. But a complete disguise was necessary 
for herself. She was not long in choosing such 


a disguise. She decided upon the costume of the 
Compagnia della Misericordia—one which was 
eminently Florentine, and, at the same time, bet- 
ter adapted for purposes of concealment than any 
other could possibly be. 


It consists of a black 
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robe with a girdle, and a hood thrown over the 
head in such a way as to show only the eyes. It 
would be as suitable a disguise for a woman as 
for a man, and would give no possible chance of 
recognition. At the same time, belonging as it 
did to that famous Florentine society, it would 
be recognized by all, and while insuring a com- 
plete disguise, would excite no comment. 

Lord Chetwynde left early on the morning of 
the féte, taking his costume with him, showing 
Hilda that he was evidently going in company 
with others. It was with great impatience that 
she waited the progress of the hours ; and when, 
at length, the time came, and she was deposited 
at the gate of the Villa Rinalci, her agitation was 
excessive. Entering here, she found the grounds 
illuminat 

They were extensive, and filled with groves 
and spacious avenues and dashing fountains and 
beautiful sculptures. Already a large crowd had 
assembled, and Hilda walked among them, watch- 
ing on every side for the man whom she sought. 
In so large a place as this, where the grounds 
were so extensive, it was difficult indeed to find 
any particular person, and two hours passed away 
in @ vain search. But she was patient and de- 
termined, and there was but one idea in her mind. 
The music and the gayety of the assembled throng 
did not for one moment divert her, though this 
was the first scene of the kind that she had ever 
beheld, and its novelty might well have attracted 
her attention. ‘The lights which flashed out so 
brightly through the gloom of night—the noisy 
crowds which thronged every where—the foam- 
ing spray that danced upward from the fountains, 
gleaming in'the light of the lamps—the thousand 
scenes of mirth and revelry that arose on every 
side—all these had no attraction for this woman, 
who had come here for one purpose only, and 
who carried this purpose deep in her heart. ‘The 
company wore every imaginable attire. Most of 
them were in masks, but some of them had none ; 
while Llilda, in her mournful robe, that spoke to 
all of death and funereal rites, was alone in the 
singularity of her costume. 

She wandered throughout all the grounds, and 
through the villa itself, in search of one thing, 
but that one thing she could not find. At length 
her weary feet refused to support her any lon- 
ger in what seemed a hopeless search, and she 
sat down near one of the fountains in the cen- 
tral avenue, and gave herself up to despondent 
thoughts. 

About half an hour passed, when suddenly two 
figures approached that riveted her attention. 
‘They were a man andawoman. Her heart beat 
fast. There was no mistake about the man. His 
dress was the dress which she herself had seen 
and examined. He wore a domino, but beneath 
it could be seen his whiskers, cut after the En- 
glish fashion, and long and pendent. But Hilda 
knew that face so familiarly that there was no 
doubt in her mind, although she only saw the low- 
er portion. And a woman was with him, rest- 
ing on his arm. They passed by her in silence. 
Hilda waited till they had gone by, and then 
arose and followed stealthily. Now had come 
the time for discovery, perhaps for vengeance. 
In her wild impulse she had brought a dagger 
with her, which she had secreted in her breast. 
As she followed her hand played mechanically 
with the hilt of this dagger. It was on this that 
she had instinctively placed her ultimate resolve. 
They walked on swiftly, but neither of them turn- 
ed to see whether they were followed or not. 
The idea of such a thing never seemed to have en- 
tered into the mind of either of them. After a 
time they left the avenue, and turned into a side- 
path ; and, following its course, they went on- 
ward to the more remote parts of the grounds. 
Here there were but few people, and these grew 
fewer as they went on. At length they came to 
the end of this path, and tarned to the right. 
Hilda hurried onward stealthily, and, turning, 
saw an arbor embowered among the trees. Near 
by was a light, which hung from the branch of 
a tree on one side. She heard low voices, and 
knew that they had gone into the arbor. She 
crept up behind it, and got close to it—so close, 
indeed, that they, while sitting at the back, had 
but a few inches between themselves and this list- 
ener. The rays of the lantern shone in, so that 
Hilda could see, as they sat between her and the 
light, the outlines of their forms. But that light 
was obstructed by the leaves that clung to the 
arbor, and in the shadow their features were in- 
visible. ‘Two dark figures were before her, and 
that was all. 

** We can stay here alone for some time,” said 
Lord Chetwynde, after along silence. He spoke 
in a whisper, which, however, was perfectly aud- 
ible to Hilda. 

** Yes,” said the other, speaking in the same 
whisper. ‘‘ He is amusing himself in the Grand 
Avenue.” 

** And we have an hour, at least, to ourselves. 


We are to meet him at the Grand Fountain. He 
will wait for us.” 

There was another silence. 

Hilda heard this with strange feelings. Who 


was this he of whom they spoke? Was he the 
husband of this woman? Of course. There was 
no other explanation. They could not be so cau- 
tious and so regardful about any other.. Nor, in- 
deed, did the thought of any other come into her 
mind in that hour of excitement. She thought 
that she could understand it all. Could she but 
find out this woman's name, then it would be pos- 
sible to take vengeance in a better and less dan- 
gerous way than by using the dagger. She could 
find out this injured husband, and use him as an 
instrument for vengeance. And, as this thought 


came to her, she sheathed her dagger. 
The conversation began again. 
was in a whisper. 
** We are secluded here. No one can see us, 
It is as quiet as our kiosk at the villa.” 
“A trysting- 


As before, it 


“ Heavens 1” 
” 


thought Hilda, 
place! 


A sigh escaped the other. 

“You are sighing,” said Lord Chetwynde. 
** Are you u 

** I’m only too happy ; but I—I—I'm thinking 
of the future.” 

“Don’t think of the future. The present is 
our only concern. When I think of the future, 
I feel as though I should go mad. The future! 
My God! Let me banish it from my thoughts. 
Help me to forget it. You alone can!” 

And even in that whisper, which reached 
Hilda's ears, there was an impassioned and in- 
finite tenderness which pi her heart. 

**Oh God!” she thought, ‘‘ how he loves her ! 
And I—what hope have I?” 

** What blessed fortune was it,” resumed Lord 
Chetwynde, “that led me to you here in Flor- 
ence—that brought us both here to this one place, 
and threw us again into one another's. society? 
When I left you at Marseilles I thought that I 
had lost you forever !” 

The lady said nothing. 

But Hiida had already learned this much— 
first, that both were English. The lady, even 
in her whisper, showed this. Again, she learned 
that they had met before, and had enjoyed one 
another's society in this way. Where? At Mar- 
seilles. Her vivid imagination at once brought 
before her a way in which this might have been 
done. She was traveling with her husband, and 
Lord Chetwynde had met her. Probably they 
had sailed in the same steamer. Possibly they 
had come all the way from India together. This 
now became her conviction. 

** Have you forgotten Marseilles ?” continued 
Lord Chetwynde. ‘‘ Do you remember our last 
sail? do you remember our last ride?” 

‘* Yes,” sighed the lady. 

** And do you remember what I said ?” 

**T have not forgotten.” 

There was a long silence. 

“This can not last much longer,” said Lord 
Chetwynde. ‘*I must go to India.” 

He stopped. 

The lady’s head sank forward. Hilda could 
see this through the shadows of the foliage. 

**It can not last much longer,” said Lord Chet- 
wynde, in a louder voice, and a groan escaped him 
as he spoke. ‘‘I must leave you; I must leave 
you forever!” 

He paused, and folding his arms, leaned back, 
while Hilda saw that his frame was shaken with 
extraordinary excitement. At length he leaned 
forward again. He caught her hand and held 
it. ‘The lady sat motionless, nor did she attempt 
to withdraw her hand. They sat in perfect si- 
lence for a long time, but the deep breathing of 
each, which seemed like long-drawn sighs, was 
audible to Hilda, as she listened there; and it 
told how strong was the emotion within them. 
But the one who listened was the prey of an emo- 
tion as mighty as theirs. 

Neither of these three was conscious of time. 
Wrapped up in their own feelings, they were over- 
whelmed by a tide of passion that made them 
oblivious of all things else. ‘There were the 
lovers, and there was the vigilant watcher; but 
which of these three was a prey to the strongest 
emotion it would be difficult to tell. On the one 
side was the mighty power of love ; on the other 
the dread force of hate. Tenderness dwelt here ; 
vengeance waited there. Close together were 
these three, but while Hilda heard even the very 
breathing of the lovers, they were unconscious of 
her presence, and heard not the beating of that 
baleful heart, which now, filled with quenchless 
hate, throbbed vehemently and rapidly in the fury 
of the hour. 

Unconscious of all else, and oblivious of the 
outer world—and why? They loved. Enough. 
Each knew the love of the other, though no words 
had spoken it. 

**Oh, my friend!” suddenly exclaimed Lord 
Chetwynde, in a voice which was low and deep 
and full of passion—a voice which was his own, 
and no longer a whisper—*‘ Oh, my friend! my 
beloved! forgive my words; forgive my wild- 
ness, my passion; forgive my love. It is agony 
to me when I know that I must lose you. Soon 
we must part; I must go, my beloved! my own! 
I must go to the other end of the earth, and nev- 
er, never, never more can we hope to meet again. 
How can I give you up? There is a gulf between 
us that divides you from me. How can I live 
without you?” 

These words poured forth from him in passion- 
ate impetuosity—burning words they were, and 
the lady whose hand he clasped seemed to quiv- 
er and tremble in sympathy with their meaning. 
He clung to her hand. Every moment deprived 
him more and more of that self-restraint and that 
profound consideration for her which he had so 
long maintained. Never before had he so for- 
gotten himself as to speak words like these. But 
now separation was near, and she was alone with 
him, and the hour and the opportunity were 
his. 

**T can not give you up. My life without you 
is intolerable,” he groaned. ‘* God knows how 
I have struggled against this. You know how 
faithfully I have kept a guard over my words and 
acts. But now my longing overmasters me. My 
future is like hell without you. Oh, love! oh, 
Ella! listen to me! Can you give me up? Will 
you be willing to do wrong for my sake? Will 
you come with me?” 

A deep silence followed, broken by a sob from 
the lady. 

‘*You are mine! you are mine!” he cried. 
‘**TDo not let me go away into desolation and de- 
spair. Come with me. We will fly to India. 
We will be happy there through life. We will 
forget all the miseries that we have known in 
the great joy that we will have in one another's 
presence. Say that you will. See! I give up 
every thing; I throw all considerations to the 
winds. I trample even on honor and duty for 
your sake. Come with me!” 








tion that had now overpowered him. The lady 
trembled. She tried to withdraw her hand, but 
he clung to it. She staggered to her feet, and 
stood trembling. : 
“Oh!” she faltered, “‘do not tempt me! I 
am weak. Iam nothing. Do not; do not!” 
“Pempt you? No, no!” cried Lord Chet- 
wynde, feverishly. ‘Do not sayso. Iask you 
ouly to save me from despair.” 

Hie rose to his feet as he said this, and stood by 
her, still holding that hand which he would not 
relinquish. And the one who watched them in 
her ageny saw an anguish as intense as hers in 
that quivering frame which half shrank away 
from Lord Chetwynde, and half advanced toward 
him; in those hands, one of which was held in 
his, while the other was clasped to her heart; 
and in Lord Chetwynde himself, who, though he 
stood there before her, yet stood trembling from 
head to foot in the frightful agitation of the hour. 
All this Hilda saw, and as she saw it she learned 
this—that all the hopes which she had ever form- 
ed of winning this man to herself were futile and 
b and impossible. In that moment they 
faded away ; and what was left? What? Venge- 
ance ! 

Suddenly Lord Chetwynde roused himself from 
the straggle that raged within him. It was as 
though he had resolved to put an end to all these 
conflicts with himself. _He dragged Zillah toward 
him. Wildly and madly he seized her. He 
flung his arms: about her, and pressed her to his 
heart. 

‘* My love! my darling!’ he exclaimed, in low 
tones that were , and scarce audible in the 
intensity of his emotion, ‘‘you can not—you will 
not—you dare not-refuse me!” 

Zillah at first was overwhelmed by this sudden 
outburst. But soon, by a mighty effort, she 
seemed to gain control over herself. She tore 
herself away, and staggered back a few paces. 
‘*Spare me!” she **Have pity! 
have mercy! If you love me, I implore you by 
your love to be merciful! I am so weak. As 
you hope for heaven, spare me!” 

She was trembling violently, and her words 
were scarcely coherent. At the deep and pite- 
ous entreaty of her voice Lord Chetwynde’s heart 
was touched. With a violent effort he seemed 
to regain his self-control. A moment before he 
had been possessed of a wild, ungovernable pas- 
sion, which swept all things away. But now this 
was succeeded by a calm, and he stood for a time 
silent. 

** You will forgive me,” he said at last, sadly. 
‘* You are more noble than Iam. You do right 
to refuse me. My request seems to you like mad- 
ness, Yes, you are right to refuse, even though 
I go into despair. But listen, and you will see 
how it is. I love you, but can never win you, 
for there is a gulf between us. You may have 
suspected—I am married already! Between us 
there stands one who keeps us forever asunder ; 
and — that — one— I — hate — worse — than — 
death !” 

He spoke these last words slowly, and with a 
savage emphasis, into which all the intensity of 
his love had sent an indescribable bitterness. 

And there was one who heard those words, 
in whose ears they rang like a death-<nell; one 
crouched behind among the shrubbery, whose 
hands clung to the lattice of the arbor; who, 
though secure in her concealment, could scarcely 
hide the anguish which raged within her. At 
these words the anguish burst forth. A groan 
escaped her, and all her senses seemed to fail in 
that moment of agony. 

Zillah gave a cry. 

‘* What was that? Did you hear it?” she ex- 
claimed, catching Lord Chetwynde’s arm. 

Lord Chetwynde had heard it also. 

‘*Tt’s nothing,” said he, after listening for a 
moment. ‘Perhaps it’s one of the deer.” 

‘*T'm afraid,” said Zillah. 

** Afraid! Am not J with you?” 

‘* Let us go,” murmured Zillah. ‘*‘ The place 
is dreadful; I can scarcely breathe.” 

‘* Take off your mask,” said Lord Chetwynde; 
and with trembling hands he assisted her to re- 
move it. His tone and manner reassured her. 
She began to think that the sound was nothing 
after all. Lord Chetwynde himself thought but 
little of it. His own excitement had been so in- 
tense that every thing else was disregarded. He 
saw that she was alarmed, but attributed this to 
the excitement which she had undergone. He 
now did his best to soothe her, and in his new- 
found calm he threw away that impetuosity 
which had so overpowered her. At last she re- 
gained something like her former self-possession. 

**We must go back,” said he at length. 
‘“Wait here a few moments, and I will go up 
the path a short distance to see if the way is 
clear.” 

He went out, and went, as he said, a little 
distance up the path. 

Scarcely had his footsteps died out in the dis- 
tance when Zillah heard a noise directly behind 
her. She started. In her agitated state she was 
a prey to any feeling, and a terror crept over her. 
She hastened out with the intention of following 
Lord Chetwynde. 

The figure, crouching low behind the arbor, 
had seen Lord Chetwynde’s departure. Now 
her time had come—the time for vengeance! 

His bitter words had destroyed all hope, and all 
of that patient cunning which she might other- 
wise have observed. Blind with rage and pas- 
sion, there was only one thought in her mind, 
and that was instant and immediate vengeance. 
She caught her dagger in her hand, and strode 
out upon her victim. 

The light which hung from the branch of the 
tree shone upon the arbor. The back-ground 
was gloomy in the dense shadow, while the in- 
tervening space was illumined. Hilda took a 
few quick paces, clutching her dagger, and in a 
moment she reached the place. But in that in- 





He paused, breathless from the terrible emo- 








a pang of sudden horror—so sharp, so intense, 
and accompanied by so dread a fear, that she 
seemed to turn to stone as she gazed. 

It was a slender figure, clothed in white, 
with a white mantle gathered close about the 
throat, and flowing down. The face was white, 
and in this dim light, defined against the dark 
back-ground of trees, it seemed like the face of 
the dead. The eyes—large, lustrous, burning— 
were fixed on her, and seemed filled with con- 
suming fire as they fastened themselves on her. 
The dark hair hung down in vast voluminous 
folds, and by its contrast added to the marble 
whiteness of that face. And that face! It was 
a face which was never absent from her thoughts, 
a face which haunted her dreams—the face of 
her victim—the face of Zillah! 

Hilda had only one thought, and that was this, 
that the sea had given up its dead, and that her 
victim had come to confront her now; in the 
hour of vengeance to stand between her and an- 
other victim. It was but for an instant that she 
stood, yet in that instant a thousand thoughts 
swept through her mind. But for an instant; 
and then, with a loud, piercing shriek, she leaped 
back, and with a thrill of mortal terror plunged 
into the thiek wood and fled afar—fied with the 
feeling that the avenger was following fast after 
her. - 

The shriek roused Lord Chetwynde. He 
rushed back. Zillah had fainted, and was lying 
senseless on the grass. He raised her in his 
arms, and held her pressed convulsively to his 
heart, looking with unutterable longing upon her 
pale face, and pressing his burning lips to her 
cold brow. There was a great terror in his heart, 
for he could not think what it might be that had 
happened, and he feared that some sudden alarm 
had done this. Bitterly he reproached himself 
for so agitating her. He had excited her with 
his despair; and she, in her agitation, had be- 
come an easy prey to any sudden fear. Some- 
thing had happened, he could not tell what, but 
he feared that he had been to some extent the 
cause, by the agitation which he had excited 
within her. All these thoughts and fears were 
in his mind as he held her upraised in his arms, 
and looked wildly around for some means of re- 
storing her. A fountain was playing not far 
away, under the trees, and the babble of running 
water came to his ears amidst the deep stillness. 
There he carried his precious burden, and dashed 
water in her face, and chafed her hands, and 
murmured all the time a thousand words of love 
and tenderness. ‘To him, in his intense anxie- 
ty, the moments seemed hours, and the passage 
of every moment threw him into despair. But 
at last she revived, and finally opened her eyes to 
see the face of Lord Chetwynde bending over her 

“*Thank God!” he murmured, as her opening 
eyes met his. 

“Do not leave me!” moaned Zillah. ‘Ji 
may come again, and if it does I shall die!” 

**Leave you!” said Lord Chetwynde; and 
then he said nothing more, but pressed her hand 
in silence. 

After a few moments she arose, and leaning 
heavily on his arm she walked with him up the 
path toward the fountain. On the way, with 
many starts and shudders of sudden fear, she 
told him what had happened. She had heard a 
noise among the trees, and had hurried out, 
when suddenly a figure rushed up to her—an 
awful figure! It wore a black robe, and over 
its head was a cowl with two holes for the eyes. 
This figure waved its arms wildly, and finally 
gave a long, wild yell, which pierced to her 
heart. She fell senseless. Never while life lasts, 
she said, would she be able to forget that ab- 
horrent cry. 

Lord Chetwynde listened eagerly. 

** That dress,” he said, ‘‘is the costume of a 
Florentine society that devotes itself to the burial 
of the dead. Some one has worn it here. I'm 
afraid we have been watched. It looks like it.” 

** Watched! who could think of such a thing?” 

“YT don’t know,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It may have been accidental. 
Some masker has watched us, and has tried to 
frighten you. That is all. IfI thought that we 
could have any enemy, I would say that it was 
his work. But that is impossible. We are un- 
known here. At any rate, you must not think 
that there has been any thing supernatural about 
it. It seems to me,” he coneluded, ‘‘ that we 
have been mistaken for some others.” 

This way of accounting for it served to quiet 
Zillah’s fears, and by the time that they reached 
the fountain she was more calm. Obed Chute 
was waiting there, and as she pleaded fatigue, 
he at once had the carriage ordered. ; 


’ 





CHAPTER LXV. 
HILDA’S DECISION. 


Hixpa fled, and continued long in that frantic 
flight through the thick woods. As the branches 
of the underbrush crackled behind her, it seemed 
to her that it was the noise of pursuit, and the 
horror of that unexpected vision was before her, 
for to face it again seemed to her worse than 
death. She was strong of soul naturally; her 
nerves were not such as give way beneath the 
pressure of imagination; she was not a woman 
who was in any degree liable to the ordinary 
weaknesses of a woman’s nature; but the last 
few months had opened new feelings within her, 
and under the assault of those fierce, resistless 
feelings the strength of her nature had given 
way. Even had she possessed all her old 
strength, the sight of this unparalleled appari 
tion might have overwhelmed her, but as it was, 
it seemed to make her insane. Already shaken 
to her inmost soul by long suffering and wild 
alternations of feeling, she had that night at 
tained the depths of despair in those words which 





stant she beheld a sight which sent through her | 


she had overheard. Immediately upon that 
there came the direful phantom, which she felt 
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that she could not look upon and live, That 
face seemed to burn itself into her mind. It was 
before her as she fled, and a great horror thrilled 
through her, driving her onward blindly and 
wildly, until at last nature itself gave way, and 
she fell shrieking with terror. 

Then sense left her. 

How long she lay she knew not. There was 
no one near to bring back the lost sense. She 
awaked shuddering. She had never fainted thus 
before, and it seemed to her now as though she 
had died and risen again to the sadness of life. 
Around her were the solemn forest trees. The 
wind sighed through their branches. ‘The sun 
was almost at the meridian. It was not mid- 
night when she fainted. It was mid-day almost 
when she recovered. ‘There was a sore pain at 
her heart; all her limbs seemed full of bruises ; 
but she dragged herself to a little opening in the 
trees where the rays of the sun came down, and 
there the sun’s rays warmed her once more into 
life. There, as she sat, she recalled the events 
of the night. The horror had passed, and she no 
longer had that awful sense of a pursuing phan- 
tom; but there remained the belief, fixed within 
her soul, that she had seen the form of the dead. 
She was not superstitious, but in this instance 
the sight, and the effects of that sight, had been 
so tremendous that she could not reason them 
away . 

She tried to dismiss these thoughts. What 
was she to do? She knew not. And now as 
she thought there came back to her the remem- 
brance of Lord Chetwynde’s words, and the ut- 
terance of his hate. ‘This recollection rose up 
above the remembrance of her terrors, and gave 
her something else for thought. What should 
she do? Should she give up her purpose and 
return to England? This seemed to her intol- 
erable. Chetwynde Castle had no attractions ; 
and even if she were now assured beyond all 
doubt that she should be for all the rest of her 
life the acknowledged mistress of Chetwynde— 
even if the coronet were fixed on her brow be- 
yond the chance of removal—even if the court 
and the aristocracy of England were eager to re- 
ceive her into their midst—yet even then she 
found in these things nothing which could allevi- 
ate her grief, and nothing which could afford any 
attraction. Her life was now penetrated with 
one idea, and that idea was all set upon Lord 
Chetwynde. If he was lost to her, then there 
was only one of two alternatives-—death to her- 
self, or vengeance. Could she die? Not yet. 
From that she turned, not in fear, but rather 
from a feeling that something yet remained to 
be done. And now, out of all her thoughts and 
feelings, the idea of vengeance rose up fiercely 
and irresistibly. It returned with something of 
that vehemence which had marked its presence 
on the previous night, when she rushed forth to 
satisfy it, but was so fearfully arrested. But 
how could she now act? She felt as though the 
effort after vengeance would draw her once more 
to confront the thing of horror which she had al- 
ready met with. Could she face it again? 

Amidst all these thoughts there came to her 
the memory of Gualtier. He was yet faithful, 
she believed, and ready to act for her in any 
way, even if it required the sacrifice of his own 
life. To him she could now turn. He could 


“SHE BEHELD A SIGHT WHICH SENT 


now do what she could not. If she had him once 
more to act as her right hand, she might use 
him as a means for observation and for venge- 
ance. She felt now most keenly her own weak- 
ness, and longed with a weary sense of desola- 











“CIRCUS HAS COME!”—[Drawn sy Pavi Frenzeny.] 
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UGH HER A PANG OF HORROR.” 


tion for some one who might assist her, and do 
this work which lay before her. 

At last she rose to go. ‘The warmth of the 
sun had restored something of her strength. 
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given energy to her soul. She wandered about 
through the wood, and at length reached a stone 
wall. It looked like the boundary of the villa. 
She followed this for some distance, expecting 
to reach the gate, and at length came to a place 
where a rock arose by the side of the wall. Go- 
ing up to the top of this, she looked over the wall, 
and saw the public road on the other side, with 
Florence in the distance. She saw pretty nearly 
where she was, and knew that this was the near- 
est point to her lodgings. To go back to the 
chief entrance would require a long detour. It 
would also excite-.surprise. One in her peculiar 
costume, on going out of the grounds, might be 
questioned ; she thought it better to avoid this. 
She looked up and down the road, and seeing no 
one coming, she stepped to the top of the wall 
and let herself down on the opposite side. Ina 
few moments she was on the road, on her way 
back to Florence. Reaching the city, she at once 
went to the hotel, and arrived at her rooms with- 
out observation. ° 

‘That same day she sent off an urgent letter to 
Gualtier, asking him to come to Florence at once, 

After this excitement she kept her bed for a 
few days. Lord Chetwynde heard that she was 
ill without expressing any emotion. When at 
length he saw her he spoke in his usual court- 
eous manner, and expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing her again. But these empty words, which 
used to excite so much hope within her, now fell 
indifferently on her ears. She had made up her 
mind now. She knew that there was no hope. 
She had called to her side the minister of her 
vengeance. Lord Chetwynde saw her pale face 
and downcast eyes, but did not trouble himself 
to search into the cause of this new change in 
her. She seemed to be growing indifferent to 
him, he thought; but the change concerned him 
little. There was another in his heart, and ail 
his thoughts were centered on that other. 

After the masquerade Lord Chetwynde had 
hurried out to the villa, on the following day, to 
make inquiries about her health. He found 
Zillah still much shaken, and exhibiting suffi- 
cient weakness to excite his anxiety. Which 
of the many causes that she had for agitation 
and trouble might now be disturbing her he 
could not tell, but he sought to alleviate her 
troubles as much as possible. His departure 
for India had to be postponed, for how could 
he leave her in such a state? Indeed, as long 
as Obed Chute remained in Florence he did not 
see how he could leave for India at all. 





“CIRCUS HAS COME.” 


HE circus, whose coming we pictured in our 
last Number, has evidently arrived, and the 
people from the country round about are enabled 
to feast their eyes on its wonders. - Even the im- 
pecunious urchins, who can not afford a half- 
price ticket, are eagerly peeping through the 
canvas. Their enjoyment is destined to be of 
short duration, for the clown has already appear- 
ed, whip in hand, to drive off the intruders, who 
are evidently not considered as being on the free 
list, but who will think themselves well repaid for 
the lashes they get by a good sight of the parti- 


| colored harlequin. 





The new resolutions which she had formed had 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE SEA- 
SIDE. 


HIS pretty picture will pleasantly recall the 
hot August nights by the sea-side, when 
the family gathered at evening on the piazza to 
enjoy the cool breezes, and watch through the 
curtain the merry group of children dancing 
within. The curtains are drawn now, and the 
cottage doors closed, and the sea will dash on 
the shore all winter with none to watch its 
changes; but it will not be forgotten, and will 
be welcomed as an old friend again next sum- 
mer when the torrid heats drive the citizens again 
to it for refuge. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. V.—USE AND ABUSE OF COSMETICS. 
HE time has gone by when it was a matter 
of church discipline if a woman painted her 
face or wore powder. Nor is it any serious re- 
flection on her mora! character if she go abroad 





with her complexion made wp in the forenoon, 
however it may call her taste in question. All 
who paint their faces and look forth at their 
windows are not visited with hard names, else 
the parlor of every house on the side-streets of 
New York might have its Jezebel waiting the 
dinner-hour and the return of masculine admir- 
ers. George declares he could never own a wife 
who used powder; and yet Agnes comes down, 
looking innocent in her pink bows, with a little 





white bloom on each temple, and a suspicious | 


odor of Lubin’s Violet floating round her. I 
don’t think George meditates divorce on that 
account. ‘There is something noble and ingen- 
uous in the sight of an uncovered skin; but we 
reconcile ourselves to the pearly falsehood, ac- 
cepting the situation with the false hair, not so 


gray as it is in front, and the long, artificial- | 


shaped nails, and the cramped feet. Every body 
knows they are inventions, and accepts them as 
such, like the scenes at a theatre. 

The arts of the toilette are old as Thebes. 
The painted eye of desire, the burning cheek 
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fine dust of calcined shes and the juices of 
plants to restore their freshness of color. . ‘Phere 


is no end to the modern contrivances for ther fs 


same purpose. Crushed geranium leaves, and 
the petals of artificial roses which contain car- 
mine, friction with red flannel, and the juice of 
strawberries, are resorted to instead of the reg- 
ular rouge. ‘The women of thé South are more 
given to the use of cosmetics than their North- 
ern sisters. Perhaps Washington sets the ex- 
ample to all the States; for I never have seen 
such liberal use of paint and powder, skillfully 
applied too, as at the capital. A woman paints 
for the breakfast-table, and carries the decep- 
tion every where. ‘The Spano-American ladies 
make the absurd mistake of supposing their rich 
complexions and dark eyes are not more enticing 
to Northern eyes than our own cold beauties ever 
can be; and so, by the help of toilette bottles, 
they present faces like Lady Washington gera- 
niums from nine in the morning till they ice 
themselves to frozen whiteness for the evenings. 
Whited sepulchres was the phrase forever ring- 
ing in my head at sight of this folly. What in- 
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dignation has seized me at sight of Madame 
——, the witty and enviable, that she had the 
weakness to mask her lustrous, tropical, Murillo 
colors—at sight of which every Northern heart 
was bound to her—with poor plaster of burned 
oyster-shells! It was very well for the Treas- 
ury blondes, whom I took for human peaches 
till I saw them close, to dabble in white and 
pink. It suited their style, 

The Bazar discountenances paint and powder. 
It believes, and has always preached, that a wo- 
man needs no other cosmetics than fresh air, ex- 
ercise, and pure water, which, if freely used, will 
impart a ruddier glow and yore pearly tint to 
the face than all the rouge and lily-white in Chris- 
tendom. 

But if she must resort to artificial beauty, 





as one would furniture polish rubbed in with 
rags. The best and cheapest powder is refined 
chalk in little pellets, each enough for an appli- 
cation. I must’ say that powder is a protection 
and comfort on long journeys or in the city dust. 


and dyed nails, are coeval with the wisdom of | If the pores of the skin must be filled, one would 


Alexandria. Of old the Roman ladies used the 


prefer clean dust, to begin with. A layer of pow- 








der will prevent freckles and sun-burn when prop- | 
erly applied. It cools feverish skins, and its use 
scan be: condoned when it modifies the contrast | 
between red arms and white evening dresses. In | 
amateur theatricals it is indispensable, the foot- | 
lights throwing the worst construction on even 
good complexions. In all these cases it is worth 
while to know how to use it well. ‘The skin 
should be as clean and cool as possible, to begin. 
A pellet of chalk, without any poisonous bismuth 
if. it, should be wrapped in coarse linen and crush- 
ed in water, grinding it well between the fingers. 
‘Phen wash the face quickly with the linen, and 
the wet powder oozes in its finest state through 
the cloth, leaving a pure white deposit when dry. 
Press the face lightly with a damp handkerchief 
to remove superfluous powder, wiping the brows 
and nostrils free. ‘This mode of using chalk is 
less easily detected than when it is dusted on 





dry. 
The best foundation for Lubin’s powder is | 
gained by soaping the face well, and taking care 
not to rinse off all the glossy, smooth feeling it 
leaves. Dry the face without wiping, and the | 


thinnest layer of oil is left, which holds the dry 
powder without showing that mealy look which 
Lubin is apt to leave. To whiten the arms for 
theatricals, rub them first with glycerine, not let- 
ting the skin absorb it all, and apply chalk. The 
country practice is to substitute a tallow candle 
for the glycerine; but ours is a progressive age, 
at least in the moral feeling which leads one to 
spare an escort’s coat-sleeve. 

Rouge needs some consideration before rashly | 
applying. ‘There are more tints of complexion 
than there are roses, and one can always be 
successful by observing the natural colors of a 
beauty of her own type. Some cheeks have a 
wine-like, purplish glow, others a transparent saf- 
fron tinge, like yellowish-pink porcelain ; others 


| still have clear, pale carmine; and the rarest of 
let her be artistic about it, and not lay on paint | 


all, that suffused tint like apple blossoms. By 
making her own rouge a lady can graduate her 
pallet-—her cheeks—at pleasure. The following 
recipes have the virtue, at least, of being harm- | 
less, which can not be said of many prepara- | 
tions. Red-lead, bismuth, arsenic, and poison- 
ous vegetable compounds are used in the com- 
mon cosmetics. 


Bismuth is most frequent; and | 
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I need only say that its least effect is to give the 
cheeks it has whitened for a time a crop of pur 
plish pimples, which would indicate that the 
wearer was freely ‘* 
as Sairey Gamp. 


dispoged” to the same taste 
The hideously coarse com 
plexion of many public singers is mainly due to 
their use of bismuth powder. An old dispensa 
tory gives the following formula for a harmless 
cosmetic under the name of Almond Bloom: 

Take of Brazil dust one ounce; water, three 
pints ; boil, strain, and add six drachms of isin 
glass, two of cochineal, tl an 
ounce of alum ; n through a 
fine cloth. Use as a liquid cosmetic. 

Devoux French rouge is thus prepared: Car 
mine, half a drachm; oil of almonds, one drachm; 
French chalk, two ounces. Mix. This makes 
a dry rouge. 

The milk of roses is made by mixing four 
ounces oil of almonds, forty drops oil of tartar, 
and half a pint of rose-water with carmine to 
the proper shade. thing to the 
skin. Different tinges may be given the rouge 


ree of borax, and 


boil again, and st: 


‘This is very so 


by adding a few flakes of indigo for the deep 





black-rose crimson, or mixing a little pale yel 
low with less carmine for the soft Greuze tints. 
All preparations for darkening the eyebrows, 
eyelashes, etc., must be put on with a small 
hair-pencil. The ‘‘dirty-finger” effect is not 
good. A fine line of black round the rim of the 
eyelid, when properly done, should not be de- 
tected, and its effect in softening and enlarging 
the appearance of the eyes is well recognized by 
all amateur players. A smeared, blotchy look 
conveys a disgusting idea of dissipation. 

For the finger-tips alkanet makes a good stain. 
An eighth of an ounce of chippings tied in coarse 


muslin, and soaked for a week in diluted alco- 
hol, will give a tincture of lovely dye. The fin- 


ger-tips should be touched with jewelers’ cotton 
dipped in this mixture. 

Hair-powder is made from powdered starch, 
sifted through muslin, and scented with oil of 
roses in the proportion of twelve drops to the 
pound. Crystal powder is glass dust, obtained 
from factories, or powdered crystallized salts of 
different kinds. A golden powder may be pro- 


| cured by coloring a saturated solution of alum 


bright yellow with turmeric, then allowing it to 
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erystallize, and reducing it to coarse powder. 
This certainly has the merit of cheapness. 

Color for the lips is nothing more than cold | 
cream, with a larger quantity of wax than usual 
melted in it, with a few drachms of carmine in- 
corporated. For the vermilion tint use a strong 
infusion of alkanet instead of the poisonous red- 
lead. Keep the chippings for a week in the 
almond-oil of which the cold cream is made, 
and afterward incorporate with wax and sperm- 
aceti. Always tie alkanet in muslin when it is 
used for coloring purposes. 

When blonde wigs are not attainable for the- 
atricals a switch of dark hair may be bleached 
by soaking in strong vinegar, and colored by an 
infusion of turmeric in Champagne, or by the 
liquor obtained from the tops of potatoes ready 
to flower, mixed with water, suffering it to steep 
twenty-four hours. This is too poisonous ever 
to be used on the head with safety. 


But one thing must be said: the woman who 
has once taken to painting and coloring must go 
on painting and coloring; rarely, if ever, does 
the complexion regain its bloom, the skin its 


smoothness, or the hair its gloss. In most cases 
the operator must go on deepening the hue, and 
in no ease can he or she be sure of the shade or 
tint which successive applications will produce. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Country Greu.—Shorten your brown silk and 
make an over-skirt and flounces of darker silk. For 
making black silk read reply to “ Mrs. V. H,” in our last 
Number. A gray silk dress with trimmings of darker 
gray or black lace over white might be added to your 
list. Poplin, Biarritz cloth, and cashmere suits will all 
be handsome for a bride in a Southern town; but we 
can not tell her how many she will need. Empress cloth 
morning dresses, buttoned down the front and trimmed 
with velvet, are stylish and not expensive. White or 
pearl-colored Irish poplin at $2 50 a yard, trimmed with 
folds of velvet and lace, will suit for your bridal dresa, 
See illustration of bridal dresses in Bazar No. 35, Vol. 
Ill. This drese, with white kid gloves and boots, 
orange wreath, and tulle veil, will be suitable for an 
evening wedding.—Your other questions have been 
anewered lately to other correspondents, 

Mus. E. D. W.—We do not furnish cut patterns of 
the articles contained in the Supplement. You can 
easily cut them yourself with the aid of the copying 
wheel. For the convenience of our readers we pub- 
lish a limited number of cut patterns of suits not given 
in the Supplement. 

8. T.— We do not separate the cut paper patterns. 
If you wish a short skirt to wear with the basque and 
over-skirt of Number 40, buy a pattern with a walking 
skirt, No. 26, 28, or 32, for instance. Both together 
will only cost you fifty cents—less than half what you 
would have to pay for a trained street suit in any pat- 
tern store. 

N. E. W.—Use merely the fringe of the shawl for 
trimming shaw! costumes. If cloth in imitation of a 
shaw!) is used, have fringe made to match it. 

A 8vssonwer.—A plaid or gray shawl costume, like 
those previonsly described in the Bazar, would be the 
most suitable drese to wear at an agricultural fair. 
The paletot and over-skirt will cost from $15 to $30 
ready made, and you must wear it over a black silk or 
alpacaskirt. A black or white straw turban, with vel- 
vet brim and cstrich feather, will answer with this euit. 
—Yo-Semite is pronounced as if divided and spelled 
thus, Yo-sem’-i-te. 

Roweo.—It is as customary for the bride's parents to 
provide the wedding cards as it is for them to provide 
the trousseau. The groom sometimes furnishes the 
cards engraved with his name, when the engaged 
parties’ names are on separate cards, and the invita- 
tion of the parents on another card. 

Mes. H. F. C.—Make your blue and green plaid suit 
with a long upper skirt and fitted basque with a vest 
front. Put three bias folds of the same, edged with 
narrow fringe, on the lower skirt, two on the upper, 
and one on the paietot. 

Mas. F. B. 8.—You did not inclose money for Ba- 
zars, and you can not expect us to replace your papers 
lost through the mail.—A plain biack silk suit for a lady 
of fifty should have a long casaque with a single skirt. 
The casaque should be flannel-lined and trimmed with 
silk folds headed by black velvet cords. 

Geo. A.—Your idea about the gray repped suit is 
excellent. Make your cloth paletot and tunic by pat- 
tern on page 617 in Bazar No. 89, Vol. III. Trim with 
velvet bands and fringe. 

Mas. G. C. R.—To came a shawl paletot and over- 
skirt stylishly requires a shaw! four yards long and two 
yards wide, From paletot patterns in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. IIL, cut a loose paletot and flowing sleeves. 
Form each sleeve from a corner at opposite ends of 
the shawl, thus arranging the fringe for trimming. 
Then cut the four pieces of the paletot from the 
space between the sleeves along the whole length of 
the shawl. The wide straight length with fringe along 
the entire edge left after this forms the over-skirt by 
sloping the upper side slightly shorter toward the 
front, sewing up the single seam behind, and dra- 
ping by tapes underneath. This over-skirt should be 
80 long that it will nearly conceal the black dress worn 
beneath it. 

Manse.—Your ideas about the white muslin dress for 
a bridemaid are good. White tarlatan is the prettiest 
inexpensive evening dress. Blne and pink tarlatans 
are not much worn, and white alpaca has become com- 
mon. Each bridemaid should wear flowers and sash 
ribbons of a color becoming to her complexion. 

A. R. M.—A large square of thick buff or gray linen 
made single or double, with the edges scalloped and 
bound, describes a duster for a gentleman’s buggy.— 
Rimmei’s delicate perfumes are now much used, but 
no one perfume that supersedes all others. 

Dotty Doox.—Gore the skirt of your satin dress. 
The waist need not be altered. A basque belt will 
improve it. An over-skirt of the blue serge trimmed 
with velvet and fringe (not lace) will modernize the 
serge dress. Your serge akirt will not look well with 
a satin dress, as the materials are too incongruous. 

E. A. 8.—To make a black alpaca suit stylishly read 
directions in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 82, 
Vol. TH. 

Hatime.—The wrapping of the suit, a black cash- 
mere paletot, or one of the new gros grain paletots 
with far trimming, would be a stylish fall wrap for a 
bride in October. Make your grisaille silk suit by cut 
paper pattern of Sea-side Costume in Bazar No. 82, 
Vol, IIL, and trim with black velvet and fringe.—A 
brown cashmere over dress and brown silk skirt be- 
neath will be an appropriate traveling dress for a bride, 





Rustio.—Black silk and cashmere suits, a prune blue 

silk dress, a shaded brown suit, and a black velvet 

French turban, are all becoming to a fair and fleshy 
young lady. 

Ecrine.—Make an alpaca sacque by pattern on page 
617 of Bazar No. 39, Vol. Il. A water-proof cloak is 
the most useful traveling wrap. A black straw hat 
with velvet brim and floating veil of black Frou Frou 
gauze is pretty for traveling. 

Lov.—With a saliow complexion wear garnet instead 
of green. Get drap d’été or Biarritz cloth for a suit. 
You will require from fourteen to sixteen yards, and 
must have an over-skirt. Trim with three bias folds, 
half of the fold being bias velvet, and half being the 
dress material. 

Forry-Five. — Your sample of silk-faced serge is 
pretty, but is no longer very stylish, as lustreless 
woolen surfaces are now preferred. A fine all-wool 
serge, a cashmere, or a Biarritz cloth would be more 
in conformity with fashion, made with a basque and a 
simple long over-skirt trimmed with velvet folds or 
bands, 

C.ieoratra.-—A fitted jacket with vest front, a very 
long over-skirt looped only on the sides, and a gored 
skirt trimmed with lengthwise folds in clusters, is a 
stylish plan for making a black silk suit. A square 
crape veil pinned on each side of the bonnet is suitable 
for mourning. 

W. M. &.—There is nothing newer for the hair than 
chatelaines of two or one thick plait of three tresses. 
Brown, black, navy blue, plum-color, or bottle green 
cashmere or gros grain will make a stylish winter suit 
for a blonde. 

Soururrazape.—English water-proof cloth, dark 
blue or brown, with a stripe and fringe woven near 
one edge, makes stylish water-proof suite aftcr the 
fashions described for shawl costumes. We believe 
you can find it in dark green for $2 25 a yard, but are 
not sure. Make your green poplin with demi-train, 
basque belt, end heart-shaped neck. Trim with velvet 
piped with white silk. Biarritz cloth, with lengthwise 
reps easily brushed clean, is a good woolen material, 
costing from $1 to $1 50a yard. Deep brown and gray 
gloves are stil] worn. 

Mas. Fisxe.—For your long black silk dress make a 
basque and over-skirt, and trim with the stylish black 
ana white mixed lace, or with black thread lace over 
white duchess lace, or simply cord with white gros de 
Londres, and use black and white crimped fringe. 
Your fall bonnet with a black silk suit should be of 
black gros de Londres (a heavy repped silk used for 
stylish bonnets), with black velvet bows and black 
and white or lavender ostrich feathers. Two shades 
of lavender on the bonnet would be pretty, or the same 
shade of two materiala. A velvet or a repped silk 
sacque, edged with grdy cony fur, would be pretty 
for cold weather. 

D. D.—Make your garnet poplin with a long over- 
skirt, postillion basque, and vest. Trim with bias folds, 
half of velvet, half of poplin. We will give patterns of 
wraps soon. Llama fringe in tassels with chenille 
heading is very stylish. 

A. G. K.—Make your plaid sample a loose blouse, 
belted and trimmed with black velvet. Our present 
Supplement contains patterns of children’s under- 
clothing, with full descriptions of the nianner of cut- 
ting and making. 

Antta.—The cut paper pattern and illustration of a 
Trained Street Suit wili guide you in selecting and mak- 
ing your dress for receptions, concerts, and the opera. 

Mrs. L, C. D.—We can not reply to your questions 
by mail.—Cashmere casaques have three pieces in the 
back of the waist, with long, full skirt sewed on. The 
fronts have waist and skirt all in one piece, and two 
darts are taken in. Line the body and sleeves with 
scarlet flannel and thin silk. The skirt is draped by 
tapes underneath, or pleats in the seams. Guipure from 
one to four inches wide is used for trimming. Silk 
pipings stitched in the middle, or else passementerie, 
are stylish for heading lace. 

Mas. J. T. W.—Read New York Fasbions of Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. IIL, for directions about making a mo- 
hair suit.—Your binder was sent you.—We are very 
sorry, but the Bazar is not omniscient, and one of the 
things it can not do is to tell your young friend what 
will “ promote the growth of his incipient mustache.” 

Miss Eviza Namtsac.—Whether there is any objec- 
tion to giving a gentleman a kiss, if he is an old friend, 
would depend, we think, entirely on how old he is. 
If he is eighty, for instance, there certainly would be 
no objection. 

N. B.—Correspondents who have written us about 
suits and dresses must glean the information they want 
from the New York Fashions of the present Number 
of the Bazar. We have not space to reply to 80 many 

tely. 

J. B. D.—Figured grenadine has not been consid- 
ered as stylish as plain grenadine for two or three 
summers past. It is not customary for gentlemen 
to wear white thread gloves, though there is nothing 
especially outré in doing so at a summer resort. 

H. M. K.Your sample is striped grenadine, and 
should be made over a thick lining of cambric or silk. 

Grresy.—The marquise puff is made by folding one 
edge first in box-pleats, then making the other edge in 
box-pleats between the pleats of the first, thus, instead 
of forming straight flat pleats, each fold of the box- 
pleats will be reversed.—No. 

Lov C. H.—Your sample is imitation guipure lace. 
The blue sample is poplin of the poorest quality. 
Find directions for making in New York Fashions of 
the present Number. 

E. C. M.—It is a matter of taste whether a bride 
weare her hat with traveling costume during the cere- 
mony performed at home; but we would advise her 
not to wear it. A green neck-tie of China crape or of 
velvet lighter than her suit will be more stylish than 
one of contrasting color. We are glad the Bazar pat- 
terns fit you so perfectly. Your appreciative letter is 
very gratifying. 

Frrenp Svz.—It is impossible for us to tell you ex- 
actly how to make your cashmere robe, as the design 
of the border decides the cut of the skirt. 

Trxy.—Patterns of cloaks and wraps will be given 
in an early Supplement. 

Mrs. Grorcr H.—We have never given the pattern 
of the princess dress, but you can easily fashion it by 
sloping narrower the wrapper patterns given in our 


* Supplements. 


Atsozr.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” is sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1.—Handkerchief- 
rings are used at parties and in making ceremonious 
visits, They are seldom seen at church or on the 
promenade. 

Interesten.—Bazar No, 41, Vol. III, will give you 
designs and descriptions of ladies’ under-clothing.— 
The groom does not provide the bride with a trunk. 
Of course it is polite to ask a stranger upon whom 
you call to return the visit. It is not etiquette to leave 
immediately another guest arrives, when you are mak- 
ing a call. 
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J. L. B.—We have not i the pattern you wien 
and have no knowledge of any patterns except those 
contained in the Bazar. 

Isoia.—A locket containing her miniature, a chain 
of her hair, a pair of slippers, a d g-gown, an em- 
broidered easy-chair, or a smoking-cap of her own 
make, are all suitable gifts from a lady to her betrothed. 

C, B.—Rufiles scadloped on the lower edge are stylish. 
Tight basques and the slashed paletots, like those il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL, are more fashiona- 
ble than sailor jackets. Velvet and fringe are most 
stylish trimmings. Black dresses are trimmed with 
white, but not with colors, Suits are more worn than 
ever. 

Exva,—It is useless to write to inquire why we have 
not published an answer to your queries. We reply 
a8 SOOD a8 we can conveniently do so, and think it un- 
gracious in you to find fault with necessary delay. 

Perire,—A gray felt hat with velvet and gros grain 
trimming and ostrich tufts of darker shade should be 
worn with a gray poplin dress. Put a flounce around 
your mourning wrapper, and trim the top and bottom 
of flounce, both sides of the front, the hood, and half- 
flowing sleeves, with three overlapping folds of silk of 
a darker shade, or of the dress material. Undressed 
kid gloves may be had at A, T. Stewart's. 

Mesere West,—Girls of fourteen wear their hair in 
flowing curls, hanging braids, or else braids looped 
and tied with ribbon. Wear round waists fastened 
behind, or basques buttoned in front. Skirts should 
come to the ankle if you are tall. Red and white flan- 
nel would not be so suitable for a dress for you as the 
Rob Roy or Sutherland plaids. 


E. D. w.—Make the plaid poplin for your little gir! 
of ten with full over-skirt and basque, and trim with 
blackvelvet and fringe. Your tamise suit should have 
a basque, a slashed paletot, and an upper skirt trimmed 
with a three-inch fold of bias lustreless silk with thick 
reps. A gipsy bonnet of gros de Londres will be worn 
with it. We will give an article on mourning attire at 
our earliest convenience, 

Puasus,—Gather ideas of style of making your 
mourning suit from the New York Fashions of the 
present Numbet. Trim with double folds of English 
crape, 

Vexep ann Prnriexrp.—You must await your turn, 
as other correspondents do.—Get cashmere for a suit, 
gros grain and fringe for trimming, and make by di- 
rections given in another column. 

A Wasutyeton Lapy.—Fine cashmeres, or else drap 
d'été, are used for sacques, not heavy merino. Our 
present Supplement contains patterns for fall sacques. 
Your fringe is a suitable trimming. Guipure lace is 
much used on the new cashmeres (which are far more 
glossy and silky-looking than old-fashioned cashmere 
or merino). Head the fringe with a thick cord of 
candle-wick covered with silk. 

J. C. A.—Your sardonyx silk would be pretty 
trimmed with point appliqué headed by moss trim- 
ming or shells of the silk. A cashmere wrapper, or else 
a demi-train dress of fine woolen stuff, would be pret- 
ty for a breakfast drese, An over-skirt is necessary 
with your long black silk. Trim with ruffles of vel- 
vet and ostrich-feather bands for heading, or else use 
black lace over white. 

C. T. 3.—You did not inclose money for the cut pa- 
per pattern.—Your ideas about remodeling dress are 
excellent. 

A Constant Reapre.—Hold your ostrich feathers 
near the fire, and curl over a knife. 

Quanpary.—The groomsmen leave their hats in the 
vestibule of the charch. The initials of the bride and 
groom and the date of the marriage should be inscribed 
ina wi -—sometimes the first names of each 
are used instead. The bride cuts a few slices of the 
bride’s cake, but does not distribute them. 

Wuxins Micawser.—It is etiquette for a lady to 
first recognize a gentleman acquaintance.—We can 
not give you the name of the author of your quota- 
tion.--You can press flowers between 
and boards. To preserve flowers in their natural forms 
and colors, take one or two at a time, put them in 
a glass with just water enough to stand in, set them in 
a box, and fill it carefully with dry sifted white sand, 

by means of a tube or funnel. Set the box in a warm, 
by place for a few days, then carefully pour off the 
pe one holding the box in a slanting direction, till you 
can take out the flower by the stem, and shake it free 
from the remaining 

E. S. W.—We have no practical knowledge of the 
system you mention, but have heard it well spoken of. 

Maperisx.—You sent no address, and we can not fill 
your order till it is received. We will send the same 
number of back papers as for subscription. 

Netum Greexwoon.—We have no charms to enable 
you to win the affections of indifferent swains, and ad- 
vise you to abandon the attempt. 

M. F. K.—We usually publish a Supplement of pat- 
terns once in two weeks. 

Emi.y.—You can judge much better than we can 
whether circumstances justified you in transforming a 
business acquaintance into a friend without the cere- 
mony of an introduction. 

Miss A. W.—We have no further information to give 
on the subject. 

Rosesvn.—For a young lady to take a gentleman's 

from his sister, and insist on keeping it against 
his wishes, is so manifestly indecorous that we wonder 
any doubt could be raised on the subject. 

Sanp-Dirrer.—Send your manuscripts to the care of 
Harper & Brothers, according to the directions given in 
their advertisement. We have no space in this column 
to answer questions concerning manuscripts, 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

“For ten years past we have been using in 
our establishment Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machines, and also Sewing Machines of other 
manufacturers ; and after so many years we 
have arrived at the conclusion that Wheeler & 
Wilson’s Sewing Machines are greatly superior 
to all others. 

‘* All the parts of their mechanism are so 
strong that the expense for repairs is merely a 
trifle. Besides, they can execute a larger va- 
riety of sewing than all other machines, The 
simplicity of their mechanism makes the repairs 
easy; they do not tire the operator, and make 
very little noise in running. In a word, they 
can not fail to be of great value to persons in 
want of Sewing Machines.”—Sister DorotHEE, 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. 








GLITTERING TEETH. 


Nor only does Sozopont impart the whiteness 
of the purest porcelain to the teeth, but its polish, 
too, ‘They glisten after being brushed with it 
like the inner surface of an ocean shell, and the 
ettect of this peerless dentifrice is to render the 
enamel as hard and indestructible as adamant. 





Save and mend the pieces—use ‘* SraLpino’ 
Guvx.’ +4 som J 





Coryine Wuren.— By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented oan  hedewey patterns may be transferred 
from the ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 

Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 

It ts reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 

The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 
45,000 delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
cn receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. hese Patterns are Grapvev to Frr any 
Fravrer, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.’ ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 





WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... + 
WAIN WUE ovccctcartapcdsenescces well 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... ih 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. “ 80 
SEA+SIDE COSTUME,...............-. oe 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ B4 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... * 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. ea 
NILSSON WALKING SUIT............ “42 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granpe Ducuessr, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuiwese Bovgvrr. 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 

EDWARD GREEY & CO. 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S 


“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
rs eT ae United States," 


THE BAZAR BOOK 
OF 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 














Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 
A very graceful and judici di of the 





laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
bry the ladies of ‘America voor ot matters of taste 


nt is, without mk the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which poe re been pre- 
sented to the public.—. oye 

It would be a good thing if at Neat oe pe of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that all—especially the youth of both eexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inw: ardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 

Fall of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gag “mal tne! prove valuable in many a social quanda- 

—Portland 





Pus.isuep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00. 











Ocroser 22, 1870.] 


THE SABLE BRAND 





Diamond-Lustre Turkish 
Brilliantines. 


We have had these goods made in Europe for the 
American market, to supply a want hitherto unfilled. 

They are composed of the finest hair of the Turkey 
Goat, and, combining great weight and the highest 
degree of brilliancy, they are the most beantifal and 
durable black lustred goods ever shown to the ladies 
of America. 

g#~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Sable precisely like the above. 


WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


Is the ONLY MACHINE that makes four kinds 
of stitch, three of which are made on no other Ma- 
chine, and are stronger and more elastic than any 
other. 

It is the ONLW MACHUENE that can sew in 
more than one direction, having a reversible feed. 


OR CENTS. 
25 











On receipt of the above I will send, postpaid, a com- 
plete treatise on the New Art of Dressmaking, without 
the inconvenience of basting and trying on. Worth 
$5 00 to every lady. Address 

F. 8. WILLIAMS, 
123 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





OCTOBER, 1870. 


J. & P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


IS NOW THE 
ON LY 
Thread put up for the American market which is 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to No. 100, inclusive. 


For Hand and Machine. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 





UT PAPER PATTERNS of all the Articles 
in the Supplement to Harper's Bazar, in all sizes, 
for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and little Children. Elegant 
Trimmed Patterns, $8, $10, and $12 per dozen. Plain 
Cut Patterns, 30 cents each. Send for Price-List. 
J.B. SMALL, 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., New York. 











PA RIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Maz. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





NILSSON BOUQUET. 





fuk NW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDEERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
335 Broadway (Koom 18), New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get oe Our answer Is, 
rend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 


sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. ° 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0, Box 5649. NEW YORK. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Bxtremeli Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
dy until paid. Instruments to hire. 





BMoosiveres NURSERY. 


600 Acres, 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 

greens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 

Crocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHCENTX, Bloomington, Il. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutwe Wrrnovur Money. 
For further particulars, address 
hE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


WAS cured of DEAFNESS and CATARRH 
by a simple remedy, and will send the receipt 
free. Mas. M. C. LEGGETT, i 














REMOVAL. 


CONTINUATION OF THE 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


AT THE CORNER OF 
BROADWAY and GRAND S8ST., 
PREVIOUS TO 
REMOVING INTO OUR NEW STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


The goods will be sold REGARDLESS OF COST, to 
save the trouble and expense of removing them, and 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


will be offered to purchasers. New goods are being 
constantly received from incoming steamers, and 
among those offered will be 


A LINE OF 


Black-Cloth Paris-Made Cloaks, 


recently bought at panic prices in Paris, from $6 up- 
ward, which is not half the cost of production; and 
also 5000 yards of 

SILK AND WOOL PARIS STRIPED SKIRTINGS, 


T5c., worth $1 50 per yard. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY, CORNER GRAND ST. 





lseautifies the Complexion, b 
all other Dichqvoeall 

Twenty-five Cents per Box. 

JOHN F. HENRY 

No. 8 College Place, New York. 


removing Pimples aud 
le Disorders of the Skin. 


Sole Proprietor, 





Would be delighted with an “Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $8 00; for the eo with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50. Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.O.D, Address A. H. SEAVER, 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 


50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 
to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business at great wages. We send, rzez, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, should send 
us their address without delay. 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








$500 Rewaxo ts offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
hiCatarrh Remedy for a case 
F \of Catarrh which he can not 
Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 0 cente. 
A pamphbiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pixace, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
falo, N. Y. 


cure, 











Tes WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Story Paper in the Universe, Sold 
every where. 6 cents; $3a year. A $5 prize to every 
Subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy. 
Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brorners, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














TANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“* lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, in. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 











GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











C ) “s 4 fj” 
Snangs Chromos. 
A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


$25 Dies, Don't fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free, Address S. M. Spznogr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


S60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 








j D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
» nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


mw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United states, on receipt of the price. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes Ll. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 5Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled bec 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes, Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


s@ ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days” and “*Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” in One Volume, 8v0, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
wan? Iustruction. By Marcivus WiLison. 12mo, 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 40 cents. och 


SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davip B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life cf Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens, 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


tw The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. cai 
MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
arative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
n which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege; Author of “Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” “‘A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. os 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, and Author of “ A Comparative Grammar 
st bm Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c., &c. Svo, Cloth, 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By En- 
warp P. Htxeston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ee 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, tc. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. o.: 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerrcor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. % W. Hrrwortn Drxon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 


tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 





FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. “a 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuar.es 
Dioxens, Author of “ Bleak Honse,” “‘ Hard Times,” 
“Christmas Tales," &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of “Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, oe 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 

r’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
reen Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.— Foul Piay.— White Lies.—Peq Wof- 
Jinaton, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERA Y'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Vanity Fair.—Pendennis.—T he Virginians.—-T he 
Neweomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond,—Lovel the Widower. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF “ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


VERONICA. _ By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘Mabel’s Progress,” &. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww». M. Baxrr, Author 


of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 

ualseaneilipaie 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harrer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and jocal interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted <q 








raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Jourea® Harper's Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's Wrexry consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is withont a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar contai: ing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazan for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ** Cord and Creese,” ** The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—JN. Y. Ob- 
server, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


J o 

Harper S Magazine, 

The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise ofits Publishers in 
eecuring for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrer's Macazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





ALAK. 
Hanrrrn'’s Macazine, Ove Year..... $4 00 
Harerr's Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hareer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver’s Macazine, Hanrrn’s Weexry, and Haxrer's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werexiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms For Apvertisine In Harrrr’s Prrroproars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 

$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 

space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








FACETIZ. 


Here is a verbatim 
copy of a paper posted 
on the walls of the Ex- 
change at Bristol: “To 
marchants, traders, and 
uthers. A young man, 
about thirty yeers of age, 
who understands the 
bakker bisness and hus- 
bandry, would be glad to 
go to A merry-ka or any 
outlandish places as over 
seer and like of that. 
Enquire o’ the ‘Change 
keepeer. N. B. has no 
objecshun to go to Bot- 
tomley Bay as a Skool 
Measter, on condition his 
life can be inshured to 
the wild Savvages.” 


par eat ~ a 

When may a school- 
master expect an attack 
of hydrophobia?—When 
heshows canine propens- 
ities. 


People should mind 
how they express them- 
selves at public dinners. 
We read, the other day, 
that the builder of a 
church now in course of 
erection in South Lon- 
don, when the*toast of 
his health was given, 
rather enigmatically re- 

lied that he was “‘ more 
tted for the scaffold 
than for public speak- 
ing.” 
——@—__—_ 

A Canprmp Statement. 
—A New York paper 
says that the women of 
New York eat more can- 
dy than any other women 
in the world. This is 
only a delicate way of 

a “oe > 
saying, “‘sweets to the 
sweet.” But as the ladies 
of New York are so par- 
tial to sweets, we should 
recommend theirsighing 
swains, if they woul 
succeed in their suits, to 
lolli-pop the question. 


StS > 

When are bad bowlers 
like detected thieves ?— 
When they are collared 
and taken off. 





Hor anv. CoLtp. — 
“Quite correct, my dear; 
the natives of Africa do 
not uire clothes to 
keep them warm, be- 
cause they are Hotten- 
tots, don’t yousee? Cool- 
ies are a different sort of 
ey see ey ope Soare 

he people of Chili.” 
a ooo 


An amusing scene, 
says the Journal de Paris, 
took place recently at the 
theatre of Toulouse. An 
honest countryman was 
present to see a play for 
the first timein hislife. A 
melodrama full of terri- 
ble incidents was being 
performed. One scene 
represented astorm. The 
theatre was sombre, and 
thes was fitted up as 
the hall of anold chateau. 
All at once flashes illu- 
minated the scene. Our 
countryman devoutly 
makes the sign of the 
cross, according to the 
custom of his compa- 
triots. Then thunder 
growls. Another sign of 
the cross, Finally one of 
the personages in the 
drama precipitates him- 
self on to the stage, shak- 
ing his cloak, and cry- 
ing, “‘ Mon “ne what 


terrible hail!” At these 
words the asant 
nches 


eprings over the 
and Genes his esca 
yet egg ye — 
in; jou on Dieu, 
— will become of our 
poor vines!" Arrived in 
the street, the country- 
man was surprised tofind 
that the moon was shin- 
ing brightly. 


[Ocroper 22, 1870. 











Bar-maid of the Cleopatra period, some years 
(s.c. Before Crinoline); a period at which there 
was a good deal of waste, notably in the way of 
melted pearls. 





A Buck, Blood, or Dandy of the time of 
the Regency. At this period gentlemen 
actually wore blue coats with brass buttons 
in the evening, and absurdly large shirt-col- 
lars. We know much better now. 





A Little Thing peeping out of a window, 
in the fourteenth century, in Royal Bonnet 
of that time. Awkward to get in and out of 
omnibuses, if there had happened to be any ! 











AN OVERSIGHT! 


Swett. “ Waitar! This—ah—Chop’s vewy Dwy !” 
Waster. “*Ndeed, Sir? Perhaps if you were to Order Something to Drink with it, Sir—” 


OUT OF FPASHION. 


once become apparent. 





Ii\\ 


Married Lady in the thirteenth century, with her Sun- 
day Turban on, and Respirator of that epoch ; thought at 


the time to be sweetly pretty. 


Unmarried Ladies of a 


flirtish turn wore the Respirator a couple of inches 
lower. 


Here you may see the ridiculous old fashion of yesterday; the high heels I) . 
and piled-up chignon of our great-grandmothers very properly giving place to . 
the heelless shoe and modest piaited hair, as worn by our mammas when our 
papas fell in love with them, in 1830 or thereabouts. As to what our daughters 
are to wear when they grow up we really haven’t the time to bother about just 
at present. 


Tue Bazar has much pleasure in presenting its lady readers with a few ridiculous Old Fashions, the absurdity of which, when contrasted with the Modern Style, will at 





Another period, after Crinoline had gone out and 


Feathers had come in with 


eat severity. Ladies 


were Short-sighted about this time ; previously it 


was not fashionable. 


Magnificent 
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specimen of the Modern 


Swell; undoubtedly the finest and noblest 
male creature extant. 





| \ 


They had a way of wrapping up all that was 
precious in the fifteent 
this is a specimen. 


century, of which 
Perhaps some of them 


might have’borne more wrapping up still, 
with advantage. It’s an open question. 








| “Ere, Bifl—bet yer a Box o’ Lights the Peepihans don’t take Paris.” 
now!” 5 


4 


THE WAR FEVER. 


“ Bet yer a Couple o’ Suns they does, 





Bravo, Youne Lavy! 
—There have been many 
definitions of a gentle- 
man, but the prettiest 
and most tic is that 
given by alady: “ A gen- 
tleman,” says she, “is a 
human being combining 
& woman's tenderness 
with a man’s courage.” 
——_@—__— 


“T have always a wel- 
come for thee!” as the 
spider said to the blue- 
bottle, 

ot 

CrirricaL Errors — 
Three - quarters - of - an - 
hour sermons, 


sapGligdliibticninen 
What do opera singers 
live on ?—Roles. 


——_—_—~—_—— 
Isita fact that a statue 
diminishes in size when 
ex to a shower of 
rain ?—Yes; it instantly 
becomes a statue-wet, 
—_—_— 


A Soarr-eracke—A 
man late at dinner. 


-__—_>_—_ 

“John,” said a pover- 
ty-stricken man to his 
son, “‘ I’ve made my will 
to-day.” 

* Ah!” replied John. 
“You were liberal to me, 
no doubt.” 

“Yes, John; I came 
down handsome. I've 
willed you the whole 
State of Virginia — to 
make a living in, with 
the privilege of going 
elsewhere if you can do 
better.” 


—_—_—»—_—_ 

Mvou. — We'd sooner 
be possessed of divers 
pearls than of pearl- 
divers. 


Ss 
The best capital to be- 
gin life with is a capital 
wife. 
—_—__\_>__——_ 
Srortine Jewetry—A 
hunting watch and a 
racing stud. 


——_>——_ 

“T hope I see you 
well,” as the sporteman 
said, when aiming at the 
partridge. 


Guapeeialanaiias 

“Madame, you said 

our son was a lawyer. 

as he much — if 

“ Why, yes, Sir, he has 

a great practice —of 
smoking cigars.” 


> An ae 
Tue Comrise Man — 
The juvenile. 


—_—_—— »—_— 

Tas Crass or Prorie 
THAT SqQuintT Most — 
Stage - managers; for 
haven't they usually a 
cast in their eye? 


ooo 

If .sixteen drachms 
make one ounce, how 
many will destroy all 
scruples ? 


————_>——_——. 

Fare Inquirers — In- 
ternal revenue assessors 
and census enumerators. 


——_»—_——_ 
In Hebron, on the 
rave of Mrs. Buel, is 
is peculiar verse : 
“Dear as thou art, and justly 
dear, 
We will not weep for thee, 
One thought shall check the 
felling tear— 
It is, that I am free.” 
—_—»——— 


How to Deve or THe 
ImaGrnation — Get the 
delirium tremens. 


——$=< 

Never Trrep rr.—A 
story is told of a jolly 
fellow who resided in 
Edinburgh about four 
years, and when on a 
southern visit was asked 
how he liked the water 
up north, “ 7 George, 
Mr. Jones,” said he, after 
amoment’s reflection, “ 


I 
| never thought to try itt” 








